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Though it took place more than 600 years ago, the 

Peasants’ Revolt is an event that speaks to every age. At 

times like today, when society and democracy seem to be 
under strain, there may well be lessons to learn from exploring the 
conditions that drove our medieval forebears to violent rebellion. And 
that is exactly what this month's cover feature seeks to do, as historian 
Laura Ashe considers the motives of the ‘peasants’ who brought 
bloodshed to the streets of England in the 14th century. Turn to page 
20 to read her account. 

One of the stories that we like to tell ourselves about Britain is that 
we are an island fortress, resolutely free from invasion since those 
impudent Normans in1066. Yet,as the new BBC Four series Invasion! 
reveals, we have been confronted with the threat - and the reality - of 
foreign invasions for vast swathes of our history. For this month's 
essay, the series’ presenter, Sam Willis, and director, David Coward, 
have co-written a piece that highlights some of the many incidents 
when Britons glanced nervously across the Channel. You will find 
their piece on page 33. 

Finally, this is our Christmas issue and, as usual, includes 
our annual books and TV of the year round-ups, as well 
as our bumper festive quiz and special prize cross- 
word. [hope that you all have an enjoyable Christmas 
break and look forward to sharing more history with 
youin 2018. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 
BSME Editor of the Year 2015, Special Interest Brand 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place during Christmas in history 
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24 December 1800 


Assassins target Napoleon 


A royalist conspiracy to blow up the French leader’s 
carriage goes disastrously wrong 


t was late afternoon on 24 December 

1800 (or 3 Nivése, Year IX, to use the 
French revolutionary calendar), when a 
fair, thick-set man called Fran¢ois-Joseph 
Carbon drove his cart to the Porte 
Saint-Denis, on the northern edge of 
Paris. There, aided by a fellow royalist 
conspirator, Carbon packed a huge wine 
cask with gunpowder, before heading 
back into the heart of the capital. The 
First Consul, he knew, would be driving 
past later that evening. As his carriage 
approached, they would light the fuse 
—and Napoleon Bonaparte would be 
blown to eternity. 

At about eight that evening, Napoleon 
left his palace for the opera, where he was 
due to hear Haydn’s The Creation. He was 
exhausted; even as his carriage rattled 
over the cobbles, the master of France had 


fallen asleep and was dreaming about one 
of his old defeats. Everything should have 
gone according to plan. But as the 
carriage passed, one of the plotters 
panicked and failed to alert his comrades. 
That meant that when another plotter, 
Pierre Robinault de Saint-Régeant, saw 
Napoleon’s military escort riding past, it 
was already too late. He lit the fuse 
anyway, though. 

Moments later, the ‘infernal machine’ 
went off. It killed a teenaged girl, whom 
the conspirators had paid to look after the 
horse attached to the cart, as well as 
several bystanders — but not Napoleon. 
His wife, Josephine, fainted with shock, 
but the First Consul himself remained 
calm. He drove on to the opera, as 
planned, and the audience rose to give 
him a standing ovation. 


Napoleon peers out from a shattered window following an attempt to blow up his 
carriage. The plot backfired, killing several bystanders, while its target escaped 


25 December 1941 


Hong Kong falls 
to the Japanese 


A brutal occupation of the 
British colony begins 


or the people of Hong Kong, 

Christmas 1941 was one they would 
not easily forget. A few weeks earlier, 
Japanese troops had launched a massive 
offensive against the British colony. With 
no chance of reinforcements, Hong Kong 
seemed doomed, and within days the 
attackers had fought their way into the 
heart of Kowloon. 

As the British fell back, looting broke 
out across the colony. Father Thomas 
Ryan, a Jesuit priest, recalled that local 
gangs “went to shop after shop and house 
after house, breaking down the doors and 
going through every floor and every room 
swiftly and violently. The slightest 
resistance brought savage attacks that 
were often fatal. Earrings were torn away 
brutally; fingers were chopped off when 
rings did not slip off easily; and a blow 
with an iron bar was the most common 
reply to any attempt to bar an entrance... 
None will ever know how many people 
died during that terrible period.” 

For more than two weeks, against all 
the odds, the colony held out. But by 
Christmas Eve, the Japanese army had 
slashed Hong Kong Island in two. That 
night, hundreds packed into the cathedral 
for midnight mass. As they left, exchanging 
half-hearted festive greetings, word spread 
that the colony’s governor, Mark Aitchison 
Young, was preparing to surrender. 

When the worshippers woke on 
Christmas morning, it was to crashing 
and screaming, as crowds looted the 
houses of the rich colonial elites. 

At St Stephen’s College, which was being 
used as a makeshift hospital, advancing 
Japanese troops killed and raped at least 
100 patients and nurses. That afternoon, 
on the third floor of the Peninsula Hotel, 
Young formally surrendered. For the next 
three and a half years, the colony 
remained in Japanese hands. 
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Dominic Sandbrook is a historian and 
presenter. HisRadio4show gue 
on The Real Summer of Love ““ 4) 


is available at Archive on 4 
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Japanese imperial troops pictured during the battle of Hong Kong. On Christmas Day 1941, with his colony overwhelmed, 
the British governor surrendered to the Japanese. The battle heralded an occupation that lasted until August 1945 
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Marching to war 


CRW Nevinson’s 1914 painting, A Dawn 
(pictured here), has sold at auction for 

|} £1.87m. The image, which depicts French 
soldiers marching grimly to the front, was 
last sold in 1964 when it fetched £300. 
Nevinson drew inspiration for this, and 
other works, from his time as a First World 
War ambulance driver in France. 
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NATIVE AMERICANS IN BRITAIN 


"Britons 
repeatedly 
demanded 
that Native 
Americans 
Dlay Indian™ 


When did Native Americans 

first come to Britain? 

The earliest recorded visit of an Indigenous 
North American dates to c1498 when a 
merchant vessel returned to Bristol with 
three Inuit men. In c1531, a Brazilian ‘king’ 
was presented to Henry VIII, while in 1576 
and 1577 English explorer Martin Frobisher 
brought first one and then three Inuit 
captives back from his voyages. The latter 
group included a child and a woman, the 
first of each documented in Britain. At least 
six of these eight people died either within a 
short time of their arrival or on their 
homeward journey. 

There could have been encounters prior 
to 1500, as a result of the Viking settlements 
in the Scottish islands and what is now 
Canada. There is also a long history of 
Native women returning to Scotland with 
their fur trader husbands. 


Why did Native Americans travel 

to Britain? 

Captivity is an early reason, as was the case 
with the men and women mentioned above. 
Many captives were brought over for 
exhibition, although a significant number 
were enslaved as well. But many Native 
travellers came of their own volition, for 
reasons such as trade, education, diplomatic 
appeals to the crown for intervention in 


A three-year project to provide a comprehensive 
history of Native North Americans in Britain 

over the past 500 years has been launched 

at the universities of Kent and East Anglia. Project 
leader Professor David Stirrup (left) explains more 


conflicts with settlers, and over the terms of 
treaties. They also crossed the Atlantic to 
serve in the armed forces during the two 
world wars. 


Howhave Britons and Native 
Americans viewed each other 

down the centuries? 

Invariably, Native Americans have often 
been forced to respond to the British 
insistence that they ‘play Indian’. In order to 
be received for who and what they are, they 
have often been required to dress in 
traditional clothing. Ideas of savagery 
(noble and ignoble) are repeatedly 
projected onto Native peoples. 

Historically, Native American views of 
Britain have been mixed. Early relations 
vacillated between alliance and hostility, and 
differed from nation to nation. Nineteenth- 
century viewpoints tended to focus on the 
great disparity of wealth they witnessed in 
Britain and the crude conditions of many of 
the country’s poor. There are many, often- 
comical, observations about subjects 
including the diminutive stature of Queen 
Victoria, the opulence of the upper classes, 
and Britain’s huge, teeming cities. 

Maungwudaus, a Mississauga Ojibwe 
entrepreneur from Canada, commented on 
the Queen’s Guard, noting that they “do not 
shave the upper part of their mouth, but let 


Indigenous North 
Americans take a trip ona 
Manchester tram in c1903, 

while on tour with Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West show 


the beards grow long, and this makes them 
look fierce and savage like our American 
dogs when carrying black squirrels in 

their mouths”. 


Whatideas do you wantto challenge 
through your research? 

Our aim is to bring the historical, cultural 
and diplomatic narrative of the Native North 
American presence in Britain — an area of 
history often overlooked in favour of other 
aspects of Britain’s colonial past — up to date. 
This means looking beyond popular media 
presentations of that presence, which tends 
to focus on the ‘spectacle’ of Native Ameri- 
cans — the headdresses and buckskin, for 
example. We'll also be moving away from 
the usual focus on metropolitan centres such 
as London to examine how Native visitors 
travelled throughout Britain, establishing 
relationships with Britons, engaging in 
economic exchanges and making cultural 
connections across the whole country. 

We want to illustrate the incredible 
mobility of indigenous peoples, not only 
within their traditional migratory routes but 
also as modern players in global networks. 
Professor David Stirrup is leader of the project 
Beyond the Spectacle: Native North American 
Presence in Britain: research.kent.ac.uk/ 
beyondthespectacle 
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The amount paid at auction for one of the 
last-known letters to have been written on board 
Titanic. It was sent by Alexander Holverson, a 
first-class passenger who died during the sinking 


LA. JOU A selection of 

nF Kennedy stories hitting 
the history 
headlines 


X-ray imaging has revealed a 
previously unknown portrait of 
Mary, Queen of Scots 
underneath a later painting. 
The portrait was begun 
while the Scottish queen 
was held captive in 
England from 

1568-86. 


P AD 885-1015 has revealed a 
strain of leprosy closely related 
to that still found in red squirrels. 
The results, published in the Journal 
of Medical Microbiology, suggest leprosy 
in the medieval era may have been spread by 
the trade in squirrel fur and meat. 


Sensor technology has revealed a huge 
cavity (left, in white) inside the Great 
Pyramid of Giza, built by Pharaoh 
Khufu (reigned c2509-c2483 BC). 

At least 30m wide, the void sits 
above the grand gallery, a 

corridor connecting the 


King’s and Queen's 
chambers. Arecent study of 


the heart of composer 
Frédéric Chopin, which 
was preserved in cognac 
after his death in 1849, has 
revealed he suffered from 
pericarditis —-a 
complication of 
chronic TB. 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 
The hidden painting of 
Mary, Queen of Scots; a red 
squirrel from Jean Cordi- 
chon’s 14th-century work Le 
en Livre des Proprietes des Choses; 
ears and 23 a 3D view of the Great Pyramid of 
Giza with the recently discovered 
void shown in white; a reproduc- 
tion of a painting by Lionello 
Balestrieri showing Chopin 
composing his Preludes 
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The historians View... 


Why are the 
Rohingya being 
put through hell? 


As thousands of Rohingya people flee their homes 

amid reports of a brutal military crackdown, and the world 
re-evaluates the formerly lionised Aung San Suu Kyi, two 
historians offer their takes on the current crisis in Myanmar 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


Imperial-era 
assumptions that 
Rakhine Muslims were 
essentially foreign 
underpin the view of 
the Rohingya across 
Myanmar today 

DR JONATHAN SAHA 


hile the name ‘Rohingya’ is currently 

much disputed and appears only 
fleetingly in the archival record, there is little 
doubt that a distinctive Muslim population 
has resided for centuries in the Rakhine 
region that is today at the border of Bangla- 
desh and Myanmar. 

When Myanmar (also known as Burma) 
was incorporated into British-ruled India, 
Indians from across the subcontinent came 
to the country for work or trade. In Rakhine, 
British officials struggled to distinguish 
between the pre-existing Muslim population 
and recent migrants from Bengal. However, 
because the British viewed Myanmar’s 
population as being made up of racial groups 
with distinct biological inheritance, they saw 
Rakhine Muslims as an essentially foreign 
group, regardless of how many generations 


may have resided there. These assumptions 
have continued to underpin the view that 
the Rohingya are not Burmese. 

During the early 20th century the 
discriminatory structures of British rule fed 
a growing anti-colonial feeling in Myanmar. 
These sentiments coalesced around the need 
to protect and preserve the teachings of the 
Buddha. Later Burmese nationalists also 
drew on Buddhism to define their shared 
cultural heritage. While there was a secular 
and progressive strand to the nationalist 
movement, there was also a xenophobic and 
chauvinistic element within it. Concerns 
about Indian migrants taking economic 
opportunities from Burmese workers 
motivated nationalists to push for separation 
from British India, which occurred in 1937. 

In this climate, Indians and Muslims 
became targets of violence, and many fled 
the country during the 1930s and 1940s, 
an exodus exacerbated by the Japanese 
occupation of Myanmar from 1942 to 1945. 
After the war, such was the strength of 
Burmese nationalism that the colonial status 
quo could not be re-established and 
Myanmar became independent in 1948. 
Minority ethnic groups came to fear for 
their place in the new post-colonial context. 
These included Rakhine Muslims, who 
mobilised as Rohingya. 

The Rohingya have suffered waves of 
persecution in Myanmar since indepen- 
dence, most notably in 1978 and 1991 when 


Rohingya refugees cross 
the Naf river into Bangla- 
desh in November 2017. 
“Democratisation has 
been accompanied by 
arise in extremist Buddhist 
nationalism,” says 
Jonathan Saha 


thousands were forced to flee across the 
border with Bangladesh to escape military 
crackdowns. Due to the military regime’s 
policies, many Rohingya have struggled to 
demonstrate their citizenship, particularly 
under discriminatory legislation. 

These problems have become worse since 
the military and the National League for 
Democracy, headed by Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi, embarked on political reforms under a 
new constitution in 2010. Democratisation 
has been accompanied by a rise in extremist 
Buddhist nationalism espousing virulently 
Islamophobic policies. 

Even before a new organisation calling 
itself the Arakan Rohingya Salvation Army 
(ARSA) came onto the scene, there was 
widespread violence in the region, the vast 
majority of it directed against Rohingya 
Muslims. Alleged attacks perpetrated by 
ARSA earlier this year have been used to 
justify an escalation in violence, now with 
acknowledged military involvement. 
Around 600,000 Rohingya have fled to 
Bangladesh. They bring with them reports 
of widespread and brutal collective violence 
that point to a concerted campaign of 
ethnic cleansing. 


Dr Jonathan Saha is 
associate professor of 
southeast Asian history 
at the University of Leeds 
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hen Myanmar achieved indepen- 

dence from Britain in 1948, two 
pillars of the modern state came to promi- 
nence as its symbols. One was the military 
and the national hero General Aung San, 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi’s father, who had 
both fought against British rule and then 
negotiated its end. The other was Buddhism 
and its institutions. 

Rural revolts in the 1930s had shown the 
power of Buddhism as a force of resistance to 
colonialism. And in urban areas, new 
Burmese elites also found that Buddhism in 
its Burmese variant blended seamlessly with 
the radical politics that emerged across Asia 
in the 1930s. After Aung San was assassi- 
nated in 1947 and the first attempts to 
institute a civil democracy began in 
independent Burma, it was no coincidence 


that the first premier, U Nu, was a devout 
Buddhist. In 1961 he declared that Bud- 
dhism was to be the official state religion. 
Although the military government, which 
took over shortly after, repealed this and 
other acts of his political Buddhism, they 
had reflected the deeply entrenched place of 
Buddhism both within Burmese society and 
modern Burmese nationalism. 

Despite this, there are many different 
minorities in Myanmar. Some, such as 
peoples of the Shan ethno-linguistic groups, 
are closely related to Burmese Buddhism. 
However, that hasn’t stopped them putting 
up significant resistance when they feel they 
are about to be subsumed by Burmese 
nationalist objectives. 

Communities in upland regions in the 
north-east (Kachin) and north-west (Chin), 
as well as in uplands and mountains to the 
east (Karen), have emphasised their 
distinctive historical experiences through 
conversion to Christianity. And Burmese 
nationalism tended to view that as a proxy 
for colonial influence and attachment. This 
seemed to take concrete form when more 
young men from these communities were 
recruited into the Burma Army during the 
colonial period, and found themselves 
fighting against the Burma Independence 
Army under General Aung San during the 
Second World War. These two issues — con- 
version to Christianity and colonial 
militarisation —led to a Burmese nationalist 


Japanese troops on the road to Rangoon in 
1942, during their conquest of Myanmar 


Aung San Suu Kyi has been denounced for 
her alleged complicity in the military 
oppression of the Rakhine State 


narrative of the ‘disloyalty’ of these commu- 
nities towards independent Burma. 

Conflict between government and 
minorities has ebbed and flowed. Current 
moves towards a National Ceasefire 
Agreement remain problematic, reflecting 
the lack of trust between Burmese politi- 
cians and those representing the main 
non-national armed groups. 

New shows of force by the Burmese 
military in these regions have increased 
distrust. Concern has grown that, with 
sanctions removed and western govern- 
ments providing more support to the 
regime, the military has become stronger 
than ever, using its power in more extreme 
ways. Dropping bombs on both sides of the 
Kachin-China border with a lack of care for 
civilian ‘collateral’ damage is one end of the 
spectrum; the unfolding horrors of the 
Rakhine situation is another. HJ 


Dr Mandy Sadan is reader in 
the history of South East Asia, 
SOAS University of London 


> Saving Buddhism: The Impermanence 
of Religion in Colonial Burma by Alicia 
Turner (University of Hawaii Press, 2014) 
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OLD NEWS 


MP held up 
by suffragettes 


Shields Daily News 
31 October 1906 


B efore the suffragettes began their 
nationwide bombing and arson 
campaign in desperate pursuit of the 
vote, they tried many nefarious tactics to 
convince wavering or opposing members 
of parliament to support their case for 
the universal suffrage of women. In 1906, 
the Shields Daily News uncovered a story 
that the government had attempted to 
hush up. Reporting that “it has just 
leaked out”, the paper investigated the 
rumour that a well-known Liberal MP 
who represented a Scottish county had 
recently been imprisoned in his own 
house by a couple of ardent suffragettes. 

The honourable member had been 
dining in his town house when he was 
told that a lady wished to see him on 
urgent business. Entering the hall, he saw 
not one lady but two, and invited them 
into his reception room. When all three 
were within, the visitors suddenly locked 
the door, secreted the key and informed 
the gentleman that he must endeavour to 
get MPs to pledge themselves to work for 
votes for women. He refused, but his 
visitors insisted on his signing a pledge to 
support them before they would 
surrender the key. What could he do? He 
was in a minority of two to one. He 
signed the document, and received back 
the key. The ladies departed triumphant, 
and the MP resumed his dinner. 


News story sourced from britishnewspaperar- 
chive.co.uk and rediscovered by Fern Riddell. 
Fern regularly appears on BBC Radio 3’s 

Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


A festive pudding treat for the Cratchits, courtesy of Ebenezer Scrooge 


These days it’s fruit-packed and flaming, but, asks Julian 
Humphrys, what's the history of the Christmas pud? 


What are the origins of our 
Christmas pudding? 

The Christmas pudding has two 
ancestors, both dating back to the 
15th century. The first was an early 
mince pie, containing scraps of meat 
which were preserved by being 
cooked in alcohol and flavoured with 
dried fruits. The second was a 
pottage of meat, wheat, currants and 
almonds that was served at the start 
of the meal. 

By Elizabethan times, prunes (dried 
plums) were added to this, earning it 
the name of ‘plum pottage’. As time 
went on, it took on a more solid 
appearance and the plum pudding 
was born. By the 1700s meat no 
longer had to be preserved in such 
ways, with the result that the 
ingredients of the pudding began to 
resemble those of today’s 
Christmas offerings. 


Was it exclusively associated 
with Christmas? 

No. The pudding was initially popular 
as a general party dish. As late as 
1830 King William IV is recorded as 
having celebrated his birthday (which 
was in August) by feeding 3,000 
people with a meal of beef and ‘plum 
pudding’. Even so it was at that time 


that the round plum pudding we know 
today began to be depicted on 
illustrations of Christmas dinners. In 
1836 Dickens described the plum 
pudding as the centrepiece of the 
Christmas feast, a role that was 
cemented by the approval of Victoria 
and Albert, who made what became 
increasingly known as the Christmas 
pudding an essential part of the royal 
Christmas dinner. 


What is Stir-up Sunday? 

It’s the last Sunday before Advent. 
Named after the collect for the day 
in the Book of Common Prayer, 
which begins “Stir up, we beseech 
thee, O Lord...”, it’s the time when 
families gather together to take turns 
to stir the Christmas pudding 
mixture — a tradition dating from the 
19th century. 


I have read that Oliver Cromwell 
banned plum puddings. Is this 
actually true? 

It’s not. Nor is the claim that he 
banned Christmas. In 1644 the Long 
Parliament decreed that Christmas 
should be a fast day, not a feast day 
but (although he almost certainly 
agreed with the ban and subsequent- 
ly upheld it) Cromwell had little to do 
with the original decision. 
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Medical Secretary gives something 


back to research and treatment 


Sylvia's friends remembered her for her kind heart, and her strong 
desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
while also caring for her critically ill mother. 


But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck back against 
illness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 
advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
as stroke, the right treatment and back-up can make all the 
difference when given promptly. 


So it's not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 
could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 
the Stroke Association — and leave us a generous gift in her Will. 


Today, we take time to remember her. Because Sylvia is still playing 


an important part in helping us create a future free of stroke, and 


turn around the lives of thousands of stroke survivors each year. association 
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Together we can conquer stroke. 


Call 020 7566 1505 email legacy@stroke.org.uk or visit stroke.org.uk/legacy 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
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Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


Pioneering MPs 


I have been rereading with interest and 

pleasure Shompa Lahiri’s article on the 
Victorians’ love of things Indian (Cricket, 
_ Curry and Cups of Tea, October), 


DrraE including her reference to the election 
MONTH to parliament of Dadabhai Naoroji in 
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1892 and Mancherjee Bhownagree in 
1895. It is worth recalling that the first 
MP of Indian, albeit Anglo-Indian, descent 

was David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre 
(1808-51), one of two Whig MPs elected by 
the borough of Sudbury, Suffolk in 1841. 
They held their seats in the House of 
Commons for nearly a year, but in April 
1842 their election was declared null and 


void for “gross and corrupt bribery”. 
Dyce Sombre was later declared a 

Chancery ‘lunatic’, a verdict he fought 

during the rest of his life. I commend 


Michael H Fisher’s study of this interesting 
man, The Inordinately Strange Life of Dyce 


Sombre (Hurst, 2010). 
Peter B Freshwater, Edinburgh 


Richard III: no Machiavelli 
I very much welcomed Chris Skidmore’s 
article on the motivations behind 
Richard III’s decision to seize the throne 
(Did Fear Drive Richard to the Throne?, 
November). For me, the great mystery 
of Richard’s reign is not whether he 
ordered the murder of his nephews but 
why a man who had been unswervingly 
loyal to Edward IV and had shown no 
desire for the crown (unlike his brother 
the Duke of Clarence) would act so 
suddenly and ruthlessly to take the 
throne. Skidmore’s convincing argu- 
ment that it was a need to secure his 
personal and political survival in the 
wake of Edward IV’s death that pro- 
pelled Richard to power makes far more 
sense than claims he was either a 
Machiavellian schemer or an entirely 
unwitting victim of circumstance. 
However, I do take issue with the 
assertion that “Richard had cast aside his 
loyalties to the Yorkist dynasty”. On the 
contrary, I believe that Richard came to 
view himself as the only true Yorkist 
heir. This was not just because of 
the princes’ alleged illegitimacy, 
but also because the young king had 


This painting from c1820 features 
DO Dyce Sombre (in the black suit), the 
first British MP of Anglo-Indian descent 


@ The reward for this Letter of 
the Month is one of our Books 
of the Year, The Templars by 
Dan Jones. Read the nomina- 
tion on page 70 


DAN JONES 


been raised firmly under the influence of 
his Woodville family. To allow Edward V 
to rule was therefore to allow the 
Woodvilles into power, but with Richard 
on the throne, the crown would sit with 
a true son of York. I think it likely that 
this was one of the many ways Richard 
was able to justify to himself the over- 
throw of his nephew and the ruthlessness 
with which he took his place. 

Helen Shepherd, Sheffield 


Who deserves a statue? 

As ever, Michael Wood provides food for 
thought (Comment, November). The 
reasons behind removing statues (and 
other historical commemorations, from 


Michael Wood offered his thoughts about 


road names to public halls) are under- 
standable, but with each statue goes a 
signpost to the past. The idea is to learn 
from history and not repeat the mistakes 
of the past. 

If our predecessors once thought 
that a historical figure was worthy of 
being immortalised in stone, it’s 
important we take a moment to ask: 
what were they thinking? And, as Wood 
points out, once you start removing 
divisive figures, where do you stop? 
Indeed, who decides who merits new 
commemorations? What if just over half 
the country want a statue to Nigel 
Farage, while a statue of Aung San Suu 
Kyi no longer seems such a good idea? 
Michael Teare and Pamela Sanders, 
Honiton 


The value of history 
I thoroughly enjoyed Philip Carter’s 
article Putting Your Degree to Work in 
the Study History guide (October). 
Asa history teacher, I often hear ques- 
tions about the value of studying history. 
Carter primarily addressed future job 
prospects, which is especially important 
considering the emphasis on preparing 
for college and career that many schools, 
including my own, espouse. 

Although his focus was on 
jobs, he clearly describes how the skills 
learned through the study of history 
are useful no matter what profession 
someone chooses. Those skills are 
transferable to any field or any situation. 
Kudos to him for his straightforward 
and concise article and kudos to you for 
the Study History guide. It will definitely 
be required reading for my history 
classes in the future. 
Amanda Cowsgill, Indianapolis 


Unpopular Reformation 
David Starkey’s assertion that 
“there was no popular mandate 
for splitting from Rome” (The 
Reformation, November) is 
absolutely correct. This was 
confirmed by the Pilgrimage of 
Grace (1536-37), following 
the suppression of the lesser 
monasteries. The Pilgrimage, 
led by Robert Aske, 
demanded, inter alia, the 


which historical figures should be commem- 


orated with statues in his November column 
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Cistercian Rievaulx Abbey, near Helmsley on the North York Moors, was one of 
many church buildings to fall victim to Henry VIII’s campaign of suppression 


return of the Latin mass and a return to 
papal obedience. Henry VIII appeared to 
accept the demands and then, treacher- 
ously, reneged on his word and had Aske 
arrested, charged with ‘treason’ and 
hanged in chains. Two hundred of his 
supporters were also hanged. 

The second stage of the Act of 
Suppression was to abolish all monaster- 
ies with an income of more than £200 
per annum. This act of wanton and 
wilful destruction was managed by 
Thomas Cromwell, who had become 
Henry’s Lord Chancellor. Many of the 
finest church buildings in England and 
Wales, such as Tintern Abbey, Fountains 
Abbey and Rievaulx Abbey, were 
reduced to roofless ruins and their 
former occupants turned out, pensioned 
off, laicised, or — in many cases, such as 
the abbot of Glastonbury, St Richard 
Whiting — hanged. 

Today, the monasteries are reviving, as 
may be seen at Ampleforth, a Benedic- 
tine abbey in Yorkshire, or at Downside, 
another Benedictine abbey. 

Dr Peter Hancock, Surrey 


Remember reformers 

David Starkey’s opinion on the Reforma- 
tion, while paying lip service to its 
religious as well as its political causes, 
falls into the same error as many others. 
It fails to take into account the intensely 
personal, evangelical nature of the 
experience of some of its great actors. 

No mention of John Wycliffe, acknowl- 
edged ‘morning star of the Reformation’ 


in the 14th century. William Tyndale is 
mentioned largely on account of his 
contribution to the English language, 
which we by no means underestimate. 

A telling omission from all the articles 
published in this celebration year is a 
discussion of the “Tower experience’ 
of Luther, with its resolution of his 
personal crisis — ie how could he be 
right with God. 

I submit that it is impossible to 
understand fully the Reformation 
without due consideration being given to 
this. A religio-political account is simply 
half of the story. 

Owen Milton, Swansea 


Correction 

@ As agreat many of our American 
readers have correctly pointed out, 

the map featured in the My Favourite 
Place article about Cody, Wyoming 
(October) incorrectly showed the Little 
Bighorn battlefield as being in Wyoming. 
It is in fact in Montana. Apologies for 
this error. 
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We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 
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What you've been saying 
on Twitter and Facebook f 


What's your favourite 
historical book, film or 
TV programme of the 
year and why? 


@LucyOwen0I1 Taboo. While not 
historical in the traditional sense, the 
feel, the darkness, the corruption all 
reflect the darker side of the 
Georgians. From Prinnie’s gluttony to 
the horror of the East India Company, 
Taboo shows the underbelly 
unknown to Austen 


@anglosaxonlogic The Great War 
in Numbers was a splendid visual 
demonstration of the loss and 
sacrifice of WWI. I hope they make 
similar programmes for other wars 


Tiffany Christman The Last Kingdom 
is my favourite, in large part because 
there are so few pieces that cover 
Alfred and the era leading up to the 
lands becoming led by (essentially) 
one king. There is a great deal of 
historical basis in the series andI find 
myself reading up on the Anglo- 
Saxon period as a result of being 
drawnin by this show 


Grant Bernes Ken Burns’ 18-hour 
programme The Vietnam War. The 
amount of historical footage 
uncovered is absolutely staggering. 
I’m also looking forward to Gary 
Oldman’s portrayal of Winston 
Churchill in Darkest Hour, whichis 
already billed as one of the best 
performances of the man 


Laura Bailey It’s going to have tobe 
Victoria. Fantastic series that tooka 
few historical liberties, but still had 
history buffs and novices alike gripped 


@harrrrrribo Gunpowder hada great 
cast and was produced really well. 

It didn’t shy away from showing the 
persecution of Catholics in this period, 
including torture and execution. 
Agreat andimportant watch 


@beccawheddon Chris Skidmore’s 
book Richard III: Brother, Protector, 
King - anilluminating discussion 
of new evidence, presenting a 
fascinating insight into history’s 
most infamous king 


Matthew Lewis House of Beaufortby 
Nathen Aminisa great study of one of 
the 15th century’s leading families. It 
marries a huge amount of research to 
avery well-paced narrative 


@TheBorgiaBull The Templars by 
Dan Jones. A stunning piece of work. 
Best bookI’ve read ina very long time 
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There are so many historical anniversaries 
and events to look forward to next year — 


great exhibition on the Anglo-Saxons. In 
this 600-year period, many of the key features of English 
culture took shape, from kingship and assembly politics 
(the root of our parliamentary system) to English poetry, 
literature and art. And many aspects of the story are 
international. Think of the charismatic Emma, Norman 
queen of England; Boniface and the missionaries who 
converted Germany; and Alcuin, the star of the first 
European renaissance under Charlemagne. England has 
always been shaped by ‘abroad’: by Ireland and the rest of 


has long fascinated me is that of Theodore and Hadrian, 
which forces us to look at our roots in a different way, for 
incredibly, they were refugees from Syria and Libya. 

After the fall of Rome, there was no certainty that the 
legacy of the classical world and Christian late antiquity 
would be passed on to form Europe’s medieval Latin 
civilisation. The lands of the western empire were settled 
by barbarian tribes. In the early to mid-600s, the eastern 
Mediterranean heartland of Christianity fell to the Arabs, 
a fall that soon began to look irreversible. 

The future of the faith lay in the west and north, not in 
the land of its birth. But it was from the old Christian 
heartland that Theodore and Hadrian came to England: 
the one a Syrian Greek, the other a Libyan, both refugees 
from the wars in the near east. Theodore of Tarsus had 
been educated at Edessa and Antioch in Syria. As a young 
man he had been driven out of his homeland by the Arab 
invasions of the 630s and had fled west to Constantinople, 
then on to Rome. Hadrian, Bede says, was “a man of 
African race” and there is a lively debate over whether he 
was of Berber origin, or even a black African. Ifso, he 
would be much the most important black Briton in our 
history! Hadrian had sailed to Italy from Libya at the time 
of the Arab conquests and found refuge in a small 
monastery in the Bay of Naples. Then in 668 the two were 
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not least, next autumn, the British Library’s 


Britain; by Europe —and even further afield. One story that 


Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history at 
the University of 
Manchester. He 
has presented 
numerous BBC 
series and his 
books include The 
Story of England 
(Viking, 2010) 
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Comment 


Michael Wood on Anglo-Saxon Christianity 


“English culture was transformed 
by a Syrian anda Libyan refugee” 


headhunted by Pope Vitalian for a mission to the British 
Isles, to revive the flagging progress of Christianity, which 
Pope Gregory the Great had begun in 597 when he sent a 
Christian mission to convert the pagan ‘barbarian’ Angles 
and Saxons who had settled in the ruins of Roman Britain. 

Theodore brought with him not only Latin culture but 
the more ancient Greek Christian traditions of the near 
east, Syria and Palestine — early Christianity from the 
horse’s mouth, as it were. Among the books he brought 
was a Greek Acts of the Apostles and an Antiochene litany 
of saints including Saint George. Hadrian came from the 
powerhouse of the late Roman Christian world, north 
Africa — the home of St Augustine, Tertullian and Cyprian. 

The two men travelled all over England, living and 
working in Canterbury — building a library, giving 
lectures and training the next generation of priests, artists, 
writers and administrators. As we now know from the 
discovery of lecture notes from Theodore’s Bible seminars, 
they even explained to students out in the wilds of Britain 
the meaning of biblical texts, and the place-names, flora 
and fauna, the landscapes and customs contained within 
them. Together they transformed English culture. 

So these two former refugees, one from Syria, one from 
Libya, left an imperishable legacy. Bringing the learning of 
the eastern heartland of Christianity to Britain, theirs is 
the first stage of the fascinating story of the birth of 
English civilisation, and the revival of Europe after the 
Dark Ages, in which the English played a key but little 
known part. Over the next 200 years, the knowledge and 
culture of the Roman world was painstakingly retrieved, 
and relearned. This in turn laid the foundations for 
Europe’s first renaissance, under Charlemagne, as 
Anglo-Saxon England became the ‘culture bank’ that 
was used to reseed Europe. 

This still little known tale of the influence of the Greek 
culture of the eastern Mediterranean on our roots is 
another example of the endless surprises of history. They 
even gave us our patron saint, George! Happy Christmas 
to all our readers. 
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COV ERS TORN 


Why did the 
peasants 
really revolt? © 


ae) 
In 138], a vast rebel army ransacked the Le 
Tower of London, burned palaces and 
murdered government officials. What, 
asks Laura Ashe provoked this explosion 
of popular rage: the excesses of England's 
landowners, or hatred of King Richard II? 


‘ 
St 


Simon Sudbury from the Pk “= 
Tower of London and t 

behead him, as depicted in 

a 15th-century manuscript. 

Sudbury was widely 

regarded as one of 

the common people’s 

tormentors-in-chief 
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The Peasants’ Revolt 
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n the night of 13 June 
1381, the 14-year-old king 
Richard II looked out 
from the Tower of London 
to see his city burning, 
the streets in chaos. 
Thousands of armed men 
and women from the countryside, self-ap- 
pointed representatives of the ‘Commons of 
the realm’, had poured into the city over 
London Bridge, hunting down the lords and 
officials they called traitors for their corrup- 
tion and oppression of the poor. They 
targeted and attacked symbols of power, and 
the property of men who wielded it. They 
broke into the Marshalsea and Fleet prisons, 
releasing all the prisoners, and ransacked the 
lawyers’ offices in the Temple, burning all the 
documents they could find. 

Next they raided Lambeth Palace, the 
official residence of the hated lord chancellor, 
Archbishop Simon Sudbury. And, in pursuit 
of the king’s despised treasurer, Robert Hales, 
high master of the Knights Hospitallers, 
rebels burned down the whole estate of 
St John’s Priory, Clerkenwell. 

Meanwhile, a formidable Kentishwoman 
called Johanna Ferrour, together with her 
husband, led a party that destroyed John of 
Gaunt’s palace at the Savoy, hurling his 
valuables into the river. Gaunt’s family and 
servants were allowed to leave the house 
before it was torched, but he escaped death 
only because he was away from London. 
According to the chronicler Froissart, the 
shouts and cries that floated up to the king 
and his ministers in the Tower sounded as if 
“all the devils of hell were amongst them”. 


Therebels hit list 

Earlier that day, one of the uprising’s leaders, 
the chaplain John Ball, had told the waiting 
rebels, encamped on the south bank of the 
Thames at Blackheath, that “now was a time 


The cries that floated 
up to the king and his 
ministers in the Tower, 
as the city burned 
below, sounded as if 
“all the devils of hell 
were amongst them” 


given to them by God”, to seize their liberty. 
This could not be a bloodless revolution: it 
would be a coup d’etat. “First the archbishop 
and great men of the kingdom were to be 
slain,” Ball declared. “After, lawyers, justices, 
lastly whomsoever they knew like hereafter to 
be hurtful to the Commons, they should 
dispatch out of the land.” 

The royal party had hoped to avoid this 
apocalyptic scenario by heading off the rebels 
before they entered the city. The insurgents 
agreed to parley with the king at Blackheath. 
Richard approached cautiously by barge 
down the river, but got no further than 
Rotherhithe, for the rebel leaders suddenly 
demanded that 15 of the king’s councillors — 
Gaunt, Sudbury and Hales chief among them 
— be beheaded as traitors. No further 
negotiation seemed possible, and the king’s 
party retreated in alarm. 

Within hours the crowd had crossed the 
bridge into the city. In a night of confusion 
and fear in the Tower, Richard’s advisors 
debated their course of action. Some were in 
favour of a violent response — hundreds of 
household knights under their lords’ 
command were stationed across London, and 
the mayor of the city, William Walworth, was 


Serfs at work in the 14th century. 
One of the rebels’ chief demands 
was that no peasant should be 
bound to a lord’s service or his land 


keen to raise the militia. But the loyalties of 
the Londoners could not be reliably known, 
streets were no place for a pitched battle, and 
the risk of failure was too great. The Earl of 
Salisbury is said to have counselled the king 
to negotiate with the commons, and “to grant 
them everything that they desire, for if we 
start something we cannot finish we shall 
never recover, but we and our heirs will lose 
everything, and England be destroyed”. 

As a growing crowd surrounded the Tower, 
the king made his decision. He had a bland 
charter drawn up, and ordered a man to stand 
on a chair and read it out. The charter 
promised the rebels pardon for “all their 
illegal offences”, as long as they would now go 
home in peace and send him a letter detailing 
their grievances. 

The enraged crowd met this feeble offer 
with derision, and “had it cried round the city 
that all lawyers, all the men of the Chancery 
and the Exchequer and everyone who could 
write a writ or a letter should be beheaded”. 

The leaders renewed their demand that the 
king himself come to speak with them. So 
Richard sent messengers asking them to meet 
him on the morning of 14 June at Mile End: 
“a fair plain place where the people of the city 
did sport them in the summer season”, some 
distance out of the city and away from its 
streets. The king, Mayor Walworth and the 
rest rode out to meet them, leaving Sudbury 
and Hales alone in the Tower. 


Death to oppressors 

The rebels placed their demands before the 
king, and they were momentous. They asked 
for the end of serfdom: no man henceforth 
was to be bound to a lord’s service or his land, 
but should be free to rent or buy his own 
property. Property rental was to be set at an 
affordable four pence per acre. All men were 
to be free to buy and sell goods at market and 
to bring any legal grievance to the king’s 
court. The rebels also demanded that all the 
traitors who had presided over current 
oppression and corruption be executed and 
that all who had taken part in this uprising 
should receive a full amnesty. 

Richard agreed to all these conditions — 
and, in doing so, apparently signalled the end 
of a social structure that had maintained the 
exploitative hierarchy of lords and serfs for 
centuries. But he also equivocated, saying that 
all “those found to be traitors” under the law 
would be justly punished. With this he asked 
the rebels to disband and go home in peace. 

While negotiations continued at Mile End, 
a separate group of rebels, again led by 
Johanna Ferrour, entered the Tower of 
London — let in by an uneasy and intimidated 
garrison — and proceeded to ransack it. They 
seized Sudbury and Hales, dragged them out 
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A rattled Richard II meets the rebel army — but he cannot agree to their demands — in a scene from Jean Froissart’s Chronicles, 1470 


to Tower Hill, and beheaded them as traitors. 
Some historians have suggested that Richard’s 
party intentionally abandoned the chancellor 
and treasurer in the Tower, hoping that the 
mob would be appeased by their deaths. The 
king would certainly have been unable to 
convince the commons of his goodwill had he 
been flanked by the two man held responsible 
for the hated taxes that had sparked the revolt. 

Whatever his intentions, Richard immedi- 
ately, dramatically agreed to all the commons’ 
demands, ordering 30 scribes to issue charters 
on the spot, granting “freedom from 
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bondage” to all the men of the counties. 
It’s unclear whether the rebels believed him. 
Either way, they did not disband. 

When news of Sudbury and Hales’ 
execution reached Richard, his party retreated 
in confusion. As for the rebels, they now 
sought out further targets across London, 
taking effective control of the city. Among 
those they executed was Richard Imworth, 
the warden of the Marshalsea prison, 
described by a contemporary chronicler as 
“a tormentor without pity”. That afternoon 
the king came to Westminster Abbey in 


procession with his party, praying at the altar 
and making confession, before sending out 
messengers and criers to announce his desire 
for a second meeting with the commons, this 
time at Smithfield. 

It was here, on Saturday 15 June, that 
Richard finally met Wat Tyler, the most 
famous of the rebel leaders. Tyler came 
forward out of the crowd, riding a little horse, 
and approached the king’s party. He didn’t 
bow, or take off his hat. He seized the king’s 
hand and shook it, congratulating him on 
making peace with the commons. We have no 
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Mayor William Walworth strikes down Wat Tyler in another scene from Froissart’s Chronicles. The rebel leaders had professed 
their unwavering loyalty to King Richard II but they would ultimately find him an implacable and merciless enemy 


idea what the king’s reaction was, but all the 
chroniclers express horror at Tyler’s “rude and 
villainous manner”. Apparently, he asked for 
a cup of water. He then rinsed his mouth out 
and spat, before asking for a jug of ale, which 
he drank while Richard waited. 

The king’s party simply couldn’t stomach 
such provocation, it seems. Insults were 
hurled, and a scuffle broke out. Then the 
Mayor of London himself, William 
Walworth, lunged forward with a knife. Tyler 
was stabbed, before falling to the ground. 

At this moment, everything hung in the 
balance. The king’s party was small, facing a 
huge crowd of angry and confused rebels, 
whose leader had just vanished from view, 
surrounded by enemies. But Richard spurred 
his horse forward toward the crowd, shouting 
that he was their king, and they should follow 
him. He commanded them to reassemble in 
Clerkenwell, where he would meet them. 
Meanwhile Mayor Walworth rode back into 
the city at speed and raised the militia. When 
the crowds converged on Clerkenwell they 


found themselves leaderless, and surrounded 
by armed men, the mayor’s militia and the 
king’s knights and men-at-arms. Walworth 
had Wat Tyler’s head, spitted on a pike, shown 
to the crowd. They broke and fled. 


Anignorant rabble? 
The Peasants’ Revolt was all but over and, as 
events would prove over the following weeks, 
King Richard was in no mood to show mercy 
to its leaders. What irony then that the rebels 
never intended to do any harm to the king. 
On the contrary, the commons looked to 
Richard to be their champion, to eradicate his 
corrupt advisors and councillors and 
acknowledge all men to be equal, saving his 
own sovereign dignity. As they planned the 
advance on London, the rebels devised a 
password exchange: “With whom do you 
hold?”, to which the answer was: “With King 
Richard and with the true commons.” As it 
turned out, the rebels’ faith in their king was 
to prove their undoing. 

The revolt may have ended in chaos but it 


had begun as a highly organised challenge to 
the establishment, directed with precision by 
charismatic leaders, and aimed at specific 
revolutionary goals. Though serfs were 
certainly involved, it was not really a ‘peas- 
ants’ revolt’: the majority of those who can be 
identified were property owners, substantial 
people with important roles in their local 
communities — reeves, bailiffs, jurors, and 
constables, as well as clergy and local officials. 

These men were genuinely egalitarian. 
Their ideology is perhaps best captured by 
John Ball, when he preached “that from the 
beginning, all men were made alike by nature, 
and that bondage and servitude was brought 
in by oppression of naughty men against the 
will of God. For if it had pleased God to have 
made bondsmen he would have appointed 
them from the beginning of the world, who 
should be slave and who lord.” 

This was a movement of the people, seeking 
wholesale social change. And it wasn’t 
confined to London. Across hundreds of 
villages in Essex, Kent, Hertfordshire and 
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The horrors of the Black Death, shown in an engraving, challenged a status quo that had 
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seen landowners exploit commoners with impunity for centuries 


Suffolk, commoners rose up against the local 
authorities, burning and destroying the court 
records and estate archives that represented 
the rights and powers of their lords. The 
leaders of the rebellion co-ordinated strate- 
gies over many miles through letters and 
messengers. Their targets were political, and 
they wrote down their grievances and 
demands. They even sought written agree- 
ment and acknowledgement from the king. 

Those grievances were both numerous and 
legitimate. The devastation wrought by the 
Black Death in 1348-49 had had a hugely 
destabilising effect on the the labour market, 
as demand for workers outstripped supply, 
and wages rose. The government responded 
with heavy-handed attempts to prevent the 
rural population from benefiting at the 
expense of landowners. It capped wages, 
outlawed free movement, and strengthened 
the hold of lords over serfs and labourers. 


Mass tax evasion 

Serfdom lay at the very centre of public 
disaffection: for the unfree could be exploited 
by their lords at every turn. They could not 
withhold or charge more for their labour, had 
to pay a fine to marry or to inherit their 
position, and were liable to maintain their 
lords’ buildings and property. Records show 
that vast numbers were arbitrarily fined for 
attempting to find work elsewhere, or for 
‘trespassing’ on the lord’s land. They were 
given punitive conditions in return for 
limited freedoms; to offer just one example, 
they may have been permitted to work for 
someone else but compelled to return to 
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serfdom lay at the 
very centre of public 
disaffection ahead of 
the Peasants Revolt, 
for the unfree could 
be exploited by their 
lords at every turn 


help the lord with the harvest each year. 

All the while, taxation became ever more 
burdensome, as the unending war in France 
took its toll. In November 1380 parliament 
voted to levy a poll tax at the flat rate ofa 
shilling per head — this was three times the 
rate of the first poll tax, in 1377, and no longer 
graded according to ability to pay, as a second 
levy had been in 1379. There was widespread 
evasion and refusal, and as spring warmed 
into the hot summer of 1381, the government 
misjudged the mood of the counties in 
ordering ever stricter enforcement of the tax. 

At the end of May, a group of villagers in 
Brentwood, Essex set upon a tax collector, 
saying that they would not pay another penny. 
This was not purely a local protest in resent- 
ment at a punitive tax, but a conscious, and 
soon widespread, uprising against corruption 
and oppression. Within a fortnight, rebels 
held the Tower of London. 


In the revolt’s aftermath, it appeared that 
the commons had comprehensively lost their 
battle. The rebel ringleaders were rounded up 
and executed. John Ball, who had preached 
his incendiary egalitarianism so persuasively, 
was hanged, drawn and quartered on 15 July. 
All legal concessions Richard had made to the 
commons were repealed in parliament the 
following month. The king himself took part 
ina “visitation” of Essex to crush the 
remnants of rebellion there, and apparently 
dismissed their spokesmen with threats of 
death, declaring them “wretches... unworthy 
to live”. “You will be forever in bondage,” he 
promised, “not as you have been, but 
incomparably more vilely.” 

The king was wrong. The atmosphere had 
changed, and over the next half-century 
dealings between lords and their tenants 
shifted irrevocably. Many fines and penalties 
were no longer enforced, and rents fell. In 
1381 there had been tens of thousands of 
unfree families, bonded to their lords’ service; 
by the mid-15th century, only handfuls 
remained, and the rules under which they 
served were only sporadically enforced. 

In the longer term, it is unclear how much 
of a legacy the leaders of the revolt could 
claim. In 1450 Jack Cade raised rebellion in 
Kent and advanced on London in indictment 
of Henry VI’s flawed reign, but he was 
captured and put to death. In 1549 Robert 
Kett led a rebellion that overtook much of 
East Anglia. In an echo of John Ball’s 
sermons, he demanded that “all bond men 
may be free, for God made all free with his 
precious blood shedding”. Kett too was 
executed as a traitor, and the establishment 
coupled his name with those of Wat Tyler and 
Jack Cade as a grim deterrent against further 
uprisings in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

When a revolution, led by Oliver Cromwell, 
eventually did sweep away England’s 
establisshment, it was directed to dramati- 
cally different ends. While the rebels of 1381 
sought to construct a new, egalitarian 
society under the stewardship of their 
king, Cromwell and his comrades would 
send theirs to the block. 

Laura Ashe specialises in the literature, history 
and culture of medieval England at the University 
of Oxford 
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18th-century diplomacy 


How to — 
negotiate 


EXIT» 


(the Benjamin 
Franklin way) 


As Brexit talks rumble on, could Britain learn 
anything from Americans attempts to 
extricate themselves from the British empire 
following the War of Independence? 

Tom Cutterham offerssomesuggestions 


Pail 


18th-century diplomacy 


Take your sharpest 
political thinkers... 
Whether they like each other or not 


Fought from 1775, the American War of 
Independence saw the United States secure a 
decisive victory on the battlefield over its British foes. 
Yet, as US diplomats assembled in Paris in 1782 

to hammer out a peace treaty with Britain, they were 
to discover that negotiating independence from the 
British empire required a whole different skillset. 

The United States’ diplomats in Paris represented 
a cross-section of the new nation’s elite - and some 
of its greatest political minds. Henry Laurens, a rice 
planter and slave trader from South Carolina, was the 
richest of them. John Jay, a lawyer from New York, 
had been both president of Congress and 
ambassador to Spain. The most senior negotiators, 
though, were John Adams and Benjamin Franklin 
— two of the most famous Americans in Europe. 

Adams was the Massachusetts lawyer who led the 
political fight for independence back in 1776, then 
came to Europe to negotiate a vital loan from the 
Dutch. Franklin, now in his seventies, was not only an 
elder statesman but also a renowned inventor and 
scientist, a member of the ‘republic of letters’ that 
bound enlightened men together across oceans and 
national boundaries. He was also well-known as a 
lover of Parisian ladies — in his youth, he had written 
that older women made good mistresses “because 
they are so grateful”. 

There was just one problem with this diplomatic 
dream team: they did not get on. Adams thought 
Franklin was a self-centred show-off, and for his part, 

Franklin found his colleague an 
insufferable prude. It was just as 
well they had a lot of work to 
do, because they certainly 
weren’t in Paris to spend 
time together. 


Two members 
of the American 
negotiating team: 
the “insufferable 
prude” John Adams 
(top), and the New 
York lawyer John Jay 


Benjamin Franklin, depicted in his beaver-fur hat, didn’t 
subscribe to the view that, to impress European diplomats, 
you had to dress like them 


Win the fashion war 


Your adversaries will only take 
you seriously if you look the part 


Diplomats had to be respected, 
and that meant looking 
respectable — especially as the 
negotiations took place mostly 
in the sumptuous drawing 
rooms of Louis XVI’s famously 
fashionable Paris. 

“The first thing to be done in 
Paris,” wrote Adams in his diary 
when he arrived, “is always to 
send for a tailor... for this nation 
has established such a 
domination over the fashion, 
that neither clothes, wigs nor 
shoes made in any other place 
will do in Paris.” Indeed, he 
grumpily added, French 


dominance over fashion 
was a way to tax the rest 
of Europe — and they’d do 
the same to America too, 
given a chance. 

Franklin took a different tack. 
Instead of wearing all the latest 
French fashions, he dressed as 
a rustic frontiersman, making 
him look somewhat exotic and 
also playing on his lowly 
origins. A beaver-fur hat on the 
head of a noted scientist was 
an unexpected look — and it 
only boosted Franklin’s 
reputation for genius. Needless 


to say, Adams was not amused. 
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Look after 
number one 


There's no room for sentiment 
at the negotiating table 


Without support from France and Spain, 
the United States would have had a much 
more difficult war. The money and naval 
power provided by Britain’s European 
rivals were crucial to achieving 
independence. But there were strings 
attached. According to the terms of this 
alliance, any peace talks were supposed to 
include all four parties. There was to be no 
agreement unless France and Spain were 
happy too. 

In 1782, when peace was finally on the 
cards, the Spanish and French war with 
Britain was very much ongoing - including 
a siege of Gibraltar by Spanish forces. 

A quick deal with the United States would 
allow Britain to focus on the most pressing 
threats to their interests, and they were 


willing to make big concessions to get one. 


Sensing an opportunity, the Americans 
broke the agreement with their allies 
and went into head-to-head negotiations. 
That left the French foreign minister, 
Charles de Vergennes, picking up the 
pieces. And, after three-and-a-half 
years under siege, Gibraltar stayed in 
British hands. 


Make outrageous 
demands 
..because there's every chance 


the enemy will meet you halfway 


The Americans were in a strong position 
when negotiations began. At Yorktown in 
October 1781, George Washington’s 
Continental Army — with plenty of French 
help - had captured the main British force 
under Lord Charles Cornwallis. That was a 
killer blow to the British campaign on the 
American mainland, and the US negotiators 
intended to take advantage of it. That was 
the background to Franklin’s extraordinary 
opening offer: give us Canada, and we will 
give you peace. 

That wasn’t going to fly. For one thing, 
Canada had already become a refuge for 
loyalists (and their slaves) leaving the United 
States. But Franklin and Adams did get much 
more out of the British than anyone expected 
at the start of the war. Most importantly, the 
king gave up all claims to territory west of the 
Appalachian Mountains. That gave the 
United States a potentially enormous 
national domain. It was, of course, 
inhabited by Native Americans — but 
from the negotiators’ point of view, 
that was an issue for another day. 
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General George Augustus Eliott, 
governor of Gibraltar, points 
towards a British victory over 
Franco-Spanish forces during the 
siege of the British possession, in 
acontemporary painting 


Find common ground 
After all, both sides will have to rub 


along in the future 


Many elements of the treaty 
negotiations were more about 
trade-offs than principles. Whose 
fishermen could use the waters off 
Newfoundland? Who would control 
the forts that dotted the Great Lakes 
region, which acted as trade posts 
as well as defensive positions? 
Where exactly would the borders of 
the new United States be drawn? On 
some things, however, questions of 
principle turned out to be more 
important than straightforward 
self-interest. While Franklin was 
intent on driving a hard bargain, 
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his colleague Adams sought to 
emphasise the ideals both 
sides shared. 

The biggest example of such 
shared principles was the question 
of debt. Many American citizens — 
including important men like 
Thomas Jefferson — owed large 
amounts to British subjects from 
before the war. Some had thought 
that independence would wipe out 
those debts. But in Adams’ view, the 
revolution had been fought for rights 
and justice, not so people could 
escape their obligations. All “private 
contracts” between individuals of 
both nations were to be “faithfully 
executed”, according to the text he 
negotiated. As Adams put it to 


Nevwo-Tord, Tats Bl 
F Franklin by way of justification: “I had 


no intention of cheating anybody.” 
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A £5 note from New York, 1759. 
A number of high-profile 

Americans owed Britons large 
sums of money before the war 
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Don’t succumb 
to blind optimism 
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An unfinished painting shows US negotiators 
in 1783: (from | to r): John Jay, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Henry Laurens and 
William Temple Franklin 


Perfect the ‘show 
of strength’ 


The merest hint of weakness 
will put you on the back foot 


One problem that faced the diplomats in 
Paris was this: exactly where did they get 
their right to negotiate on behalf of America? 
In truth, their authority was uncertain at best. 
The confederation that they represented was 
a weak alliance of separate states, each with 
its own constitution and its own ideas. 
Congress was more an administrative 
committee than a central government. But if 
a treaty ratified by Congress couldn’t bind 
the independent states, it had no value to the 
British. Adams and Franklin therefore had to 
hide their weakness. They had to convince 
the British that their government could 
actually follow agreements through. 

In acertain sense, this delicate position 
was also a useful one to be in. It suited the 
Americans that the terms of the treaty might 
not be fully enforced at home —- that gave 
them some leeway for unpopular 
concessions. By saying that Congress would 
recommend a certain course of action to the 
states, they could make a promise that they 
knew would probably be broken. 

“The earnest recommendation of 
Congress is equivalent to our king’s 
recommendation to parliament,” one British 
negotiator told his superiors. If he really 
thought that was true, he was much 
mistaken. The Americans had much less 
power in their own land than they claimed. 


Unrealistic expectations could lead to your ruin 


The document Adams and Franklin 
finally signed in September 1783 was 
a peace treaty. It formally ended the 
war between Britain and the United 
States, and led to the British 
evacuation of New York City, the 
empire’s last American stronghold. 

What the treaty didn’t cover was 
something of crucial importance for 
the newly independent nation’s 
survival and development: trade. 
Americans on both sides of the 
Atlantic tended to act as if, as soon 
as they had peace, they would simply 
go back to their old habits of 
commerce with the British empire. 

At the same time, independence 
would open the United States to 
trade with other European nations 
too. Some predicted a new golden 
age of American commerce. 

Those predictions turned out to be 
wildly optimistic. Before the peace 
treaty was even signed, the pro-trade 
British prime minister Lord Shelburne 
was replaced by America’s old, 
wartime enemy, Lord North. He had 
no intention of letting the United 


States thrive. Instead, he cut off 
America’s crucial trade with Britain’s 
Caribbean colonies, plunging the 
new nation into an economic 
depression in 1784. The US also lost 
the protection that the empire had 
given it against the corsairs of north 
Africa, leading to hundreds of 
captured sailors, and an expensive 
set of bribes to get them back. 

It was only the French Revolution 
and Napoleonic Wars that allowed 
American trade to revive and thrive. 
With conflict destroying years of 
harvests, Europe needed American 
grain. That was something few could 
have predicted. Once again, the 
French saved the United States from 
ruin —a ruin almost brought about by 
the over-optimistic assumptions of 
diplomats and politicians. 

Even in 1776, the revolutionaries 
imagined themselves as a future 
mighty empire. But their imagination 
almost ran away with them. By the 
mid-1780s, they had learned an 
important lesson. It is never easy 
to exit an empire. 


George Washington receives New Yorkers’ acclaim in 1783. Despite this 
triumphant depiction, Washington’s nascent nation faced serious challenges 


Tom Cutterham is a lecturer in United States 
history at the University of Birmingham 
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> Gentlemen Revolutionaries: Power and 
Justice in the New American Republic by 
Tom Cutterham (Princeton University Press, 
June 2017) 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


A British soldier uses a searchlight to spot German aircraft during the Second World War. Britain has lived with the fear of invasion 


for several centuries, a fact reflected in its architecture, its art and its people’s mental health 


THEISLAND 
FORTRESS FALLACY 


Across the millennia, Britain's landscape, psyche and genetic makeup 
have been irrevocably altered by the threat, and the reality, of invasions 
By Sam Willis and David Coward 


Accompanies the BBC Four series Invasion! with Sam Willis Ea 
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Britain’s invasion scares 


THE HISTORY ESSAY 


magine fearful eyes looking skywards, anxiously scanning the hori- 
zon for airborne invaders come to bring death and destruction to 
Britain. This is a scenario we tend to associate with 1940, when in- 
vasion fever anticipated skies heavy with Luftwaffe transport air- 
craft spewing out paratroops, or 1917, when Zeppelins and Gotha 


bombers launched modest yet deadly air raids over Britain. But it 
could also apply to 1803. For across the English Channel, Napoleon’s 
enormous Armée d’Angleterre was camped around Boulogne, poised 
to invade Britain. Rumours, even fanciful illustrations, of a balloon 
fleet carrying French troops over the Channel ran rife. 

Did Napoleon plan to supplement his invasion of Britain with a 
balloon assault, perhaps in surprise attacks designed to seize vital 
ground? He had the funds, having sold Louisiana to the Americans 
—who paid him $27m with help from a British bank, Barings. He also 
had the technology. The first balloon flight had been made in 1783, 
the first channel crossing by hydrogen balloon came in 1785, and the 
French army balloon corps had been formed in the 1790s. Filming in 
a balloon just inshore of the Kent coast for BBC Four’s forthcoming 
series Invasion! made it all seem perfectly feasible. 

Yet the difficulties — and dangers — of weather and navigation, and 
the sheer logistics of getting men and materiel over the channel are 
considerable, even with modern balloon technology. And the first 
channel crossers, Blanchard and Jeffries, only succeeded by stripping 
down to their underwear to prevent their aircraft dropping into the 
sea. Whatever Napoleon’s plans, serious or otherwise, he did achieve 
an unwitting coup of psychological warfare, taking invasion fear in 
Britain to fever pitch. 

This particular invasion threat ended in 1805 (despite popular be- 
lief, before Trafalgar) when Napoleon marched his troops, now reti- 
tled La Grande Armée, away from the Channel and into what is now 
the Czech Republic where he defeated Austria and Russia in one bril- 
liant coup. He never threatened Britain again. 

Georgian Britain settled safe in its Island 
Fortress, seemingly invasion-proofed by 
the trusty English Channel. But the chan- 
nel is neutral. It has helped invasion as well 
as hindered it. Invasions, peaceful and vio- 
lent, have heavily shaped our nation, and that 
impact can be seen in our countryside, our ge- 
nomes, our mental health, and our standing on 
the world stage. 

Contrary to popular opinion, invasion did 
not begin with the Romans. Thousands of 
years before Julius Caesar landed on Deal 
Beach in 55 BC there were three massive pre- 
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historic invasions that changed the face of Britain. According to Pro- 
fessor Ian Barnes, a molecular evolutionary biologist at the Natural 
History Museum anda specialist in ancient DNA: “...the population 
of the British Isles is one of migration and replacement of existing 
peoples, and that pattern seems to go back at least 10,000 years”. 

The first great prehistoric invasion of the British Isles occurred 
even longer ago than that (and proves that not all invasions involve 
enemy soldiers jumping out of landing craft onto British beaches). 
This was the Ice Invasion, when humans were driven out by glaciers 
and sub-zero temperatures as many as 10 times. Continuous occupa- 
tion of the British Isles did not, in fact, begin until 9600 BC, with the 
arrival of Mesolithic — Middle Stone Age — hunter-gatherers. 

The second great invasion transformed Britain in just 400 years, 
from 4200 to 3800 BC, when Neolithic — New Stone Age — farmers 
arrived from the Middle and Near East, completely replacing the 
hunter-gatherers who were here before them. As much as 10 per cent 
of our woodland was cleared for agriculture, a change to the face of 
Britain that was unmatched until the industrial revolution thou- 
sands of years later. 


he third great invasion is still within us. From 
around 2500 BC, Neolithic farmers were replaced 
by invaders from the steppes of southern Russia 
and Ukraine. This invasion was so successful that it 
is estimated to account for 70 per cent of the entire 
genome in modern northern and north-west 
Europe. We don’t know if this invasion was peace- 
ful or violent, and we don’t even know what 
these invaders called themselves. So ar- 
chaeologists have had to invent a name: 
the Beaker People, after the distinctive 
Beaker-shaped drinking vessels that are 
found in their burials. Modern DNA research 
has demonstrated that, since this invasion, our 
genes have remained largely the same — a re- 
markable discovery that archaeologists and 
genetic scientists are only beginning to come 
to terms with. 
Among the many implications, one of 
the most profound is that it suggests that 


A Beaker vessel dating to c2800-1800 BC. 
The Beaker People account for perhaps 

70 per cent of the entire genome in modern 
north-west Europe 
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Georgian Britain settled safe in its Island Fortress, seemingly 
invasion-proofed by the trusty English Channel. But the channel 
is neutral. It has helped invasion as well as hindered it 


at ows 


An engraving shows Napoleon Bonaparte directing his forces ahead of a planned assault on Britain. During the invasion scares 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, Britain may have spent the equivalent of the cost of today’s nuclear deterrent on defences 


one of the greatest ‘invasions’ — the Celtic invasion — never actually 
happened. However, a ‘fashion invasion’ of Celtic art did lead to a 
distinctive British Celtic art during the late Bronze and Iron Age. 

Northern European descendants of the Beaker People, in the An- 
glo-Saxon, Viking and Norman invasions, maintained the domi- 
nant Beaker genome in the British Isles. The Beaker are always going 
to be named after a large ceramic pot, but maybe it is time that they 
were rehabilitated as conquerors in an invasion that had consequenc- 
es more far-reaching than the Norman conquest of 1066. 

And 1066 was far from the last invasion. Britain has been invaded 
many times more than you might think, and has also been strongly 
shaped by the constant fear of invasion. Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
England and the Channel Islands have together been invaded more 
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than 70 times since William the Conqueror landed at Pevensey. And 
if you include invasions by successful and unsuccessful claimants to 
the throne, attempted invasions, massed migrations and invasions of 
British air space — all of which feature in our BBC Four series — the 
total exceeds 100. 

An early character to threaten Britain after William I was an out- 
law, a Robin Hood or even Friar Tuck-like character who, after study- 
ing black magic in Toledo, became a Benedictine monk. Eustace Bus- 
ket, or Eustace the Monk, began his career of invasion by seizing Sark 
in the Channel Islands in c1208 as an operating base. A freelance in- 
vader, Eustace raided the Normandy coast for King John of England, 
and then Folkestone for Philip II of France. A near-contemporary 
biography said of this mercenary and pirate: “No one would believe 
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Huguenots, fleeing religious persecution in their homeland, arrive in Dover in the 1680s, as depicted in a coloured 
engraving. Theirs “was the most successful French invasion of Britain”, write Sam Willis and David Coward 
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With the exodus of the Huguenots, France experienced a massive 
brain drain, while England benefited from an intellectual and 
manufacturing boom that underwrote the expansion of empire 


GETTY IMAGES/NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM 


the marvels he accomplished, nor those which happened to him 
many times.” Eustace the Monk met his end in 1217 at the hands of 
an English fleet, while supporting a French invasion of England. 
Blinded with powdered lime in a fight off Dover, he escaped but was 
cornered off Sandwich. He offered a huge ransom in exchange for his 
life but was summarily executed at sea. 

Eustace wasn’t the only pirate to invade Britain. The British Isles, 
especially the south-west coast of England, was once at the mercy of 
Barbary pirates. In 1625, state papers reported: “The Turks are upon 
our coasts. They take ships only to take the men to make slaves of 
them.” That year corsairs raided Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, abducting 
potential concubines or galley slaves for the Ottoman empire. The 
problem became so bad that, in 1640, a Committee for Algiers was 
set up to oversee the ransoming of captives, paying on average £30 
per man (women were more expensive to ransom). Some 3,000 to 
5,000 English people were held in captivity in Algiers. 

In 1645, another raid saw 240 men, women and children kid- 
napped. English troops attacked Lundy Island, where pirates from 
what is now Rabat in Morocco had made their base, but corsairs 
continued to mount raids. The problem continued to a lessening 
degree until an attack by the British and Dutch on Algiers in 
1816 liberated hundreds of Christians and broke the power of the 
Barbary pirates. 


he French feature heavily in our invasion history, 
with at least 20 landings, from Eustace the Monk’s 
escapades to an invasion at Fishguard in Wales in 
1796. But the most successful French invasion of 
Britain was both massive and peaceful. In the 16th 
century French Huguenots, persecuted and even 
massacred for their Protestant beliefs, flocked into 
Tudor England. When 1598’s Edict of Nantes permitted them to 
worship in France, the flow of refugees slowed. But in 1685 Louis XIV 
revoked this religious freedom with the Edict of Fontainebleau, and 
as many as 900,000 Huguenots fled their homeland. 
In 1663 Samuel Fortrey — whose family had left France a genera- 


John Singleton Copley’s The Death of Major Peirson, 6 January 
1781 exemplifies a very British brand of martyrdom narrative, 
which flourished as the threat of French invasion loomed 


—a vast sum in the late 17th century. In return, the Huguenots pro- 
vided exactly what an agricultural economy transforming into an 
industrial one needed: expertise in new trades, from textiles to 
watchmaking. While France experienced a massive brain drain, 
England experienced an intellectual and manufacturing boom. Eng- 
lish silk production increased by 2,000 per cent in 50 years and Brit- 
ain became a net exporter of silk... to France. Rapidly assimilating 
into British life and loyalties, the Huguenots have been described as a 
“dramatic injection of fresh blood” that helped propel a new United 
Kingdom towards vast economic power. In 18th-century Britain, it 
was said that “hardly anything vends without a gallic name”. Even 


tion before — wrote England’s Interest and Improvement, listing pam . ‘vending’ comes from the French. 


four characteristics that tempted migrants. It was a temperate 
and obliging land. The law, not open to “capricious distor- 
tions”, afforded some protection to the individual. It gave 
newcomers the chance to make a fortune. And it of- 
fered religious sanctuary. One migrant, Jacques 
Fontaine, wrote that “the good people” of Barn- 
stable “were kindness itself... I was complete- 

ly domesticated with them as a brother”. 

For every satirist who wrote “The nation 
it is almost quit undone / By French men 
that do it daily overrune...”, hundreds of 
people donated money to help the refugees. 
House-to-house collections raised £40,000 ‘Y 


The technical expertise that emigrant ~ ‘ 
watchmakers brought to Britain ultimately A 
produced the maritime chronometer K1, as 
used by James Cook on a voyage to Australasia 


This huge influx of expertise brought about dramatic 


. £ technical changes that underwrote the expansion of empire. 


Huguenot migrants brought watchmaking skills, acknowl- 
edged by curators at the National Maritime Museum to 
have enabled the development of maritime chronom- 
eters accurate enough to measure longitude. James 
Cook took one, known as K1, on a voyage to 
Australasia and referred to it as his “trusty and 
unerring friend”. 

But we know that the French gave the British 
_ more to think about than cloth, clocks and cul- 
ture. The impact that this seemingly eternal 
confrontation across the English Channel — or 
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London’s Farringdon Street Market pictured in March 1945, the day after it was hit by a V2 rocket, killing scores of people. 
Rapid technological advances such as unmanned bombs introduced a sinister new ingredient to Britain’s invasion scares 
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In the 1820s, William Cobbett wrote that the vast fortresses built in 
Dover to defend against invasion were a waste of millions of bricks 
that should have been used to build workers’ cottages 


La Manche — had on the British psyche is, perhaps, best captured by a 
French invasion of the Channel Islands at St Helier in Jersey in 1781. 
In repelling them, a particularly British style of martyrdom narra- 
tive, seen more famously in Nelson at Trafalgar or Wolfe at Quebec, 
emerged to fuel British invasion paranoia. 

Tate Britain is filled with foreign artists who have made British 
subjects — and nationality — their very own. One particular example 
is American émigré John Singleton Copley’s The Death of Major Peir- 
son, 6 January 1781. Copley’s painting is stirring yet apocryphal, cap- 
turing the moment that Major Francis Peirson apparently sacrificed 
himself in Jersey to drive out the French invaders. An earlier print of 
the action in the British Museum shows Pierson slumped mortally 
wounded in a doorway as advancing British troops stream past him. 
But in Copley’s work he dies at the moment of victory, supported by 
his brother officers. 

In a painting created for public exhibition to publicise a subse- 
quent print run, there is a profusion of drama and the highly detailed 
depictions that Georgian Londoners delighted in. In a letter to Earl 
Bathurst in 1813, Wellington would soon call his soldiers “the scum 
of the earth”. But in Copley’s idealised, even democratised view, ev- 
ery Briton shows a moral essence in the face of invasion. Here were 
men laying down their lives for their country in the most vivid way 
possible — by protecting it from invasion. By contrast, the French in- 
vaders look almost cartoon-like. 


he last great conflict with France, the Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic Wars, with their accompany- 
ing threats of invasion by balloon or otherwise, 
ended in 1815. But not the fear of invasion itself, 
which continued through the first half of the 
19th century. In the 1820s the journalist William 
Cobbett visited vast fortresses built on the West- 
ern Heights in Dover to defend against French invasion, seeing in 
them a waste of millions of bricks that he believed should be used to 
build workers’ cottages. He wrote: “This is, perhaps, the only set of 
fortifications in the world ever famed for mere hiding. There is no 
appearance of any intention to annoy an enemy. It is a parcel of holes 
made ina hill, to hide Englishmen from Frenchmen.” 

In 1848 Napoleon’s nephew — Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte — was 
elected president of France’s Second Republic, then declared himself 
emperor in a coup d’etat that created the French Second Empire. 
Britain’s government and people wondered: was this new Napoleon 
up to the same old tricks? In the 1850s Britain had fought beside 
France against Russia in the Crimea but, by 1858, worry became 
paranoia. A mania of building new and rebuilding old fortifications 
gripped Britain. The cost was unimaginable — perhaps the equivalent 
of today’s nuclear deterrent. The New Napoleonic Threat disap- 
peared in 1870 when Prussia defeated France and Napoleon went 
into exile—in the village of Chislehurst in Britain. His son joined the 
British Army and was killed in the Zulu War. The fortifications that 


had sprung up during this bizarre false alarm — the architecture of 
invasion paranoia — became white elephants, though many consider 
them now to be beautiful. 

Still the fear of invasion remained. It had become a seed too deeply 
rooted, and even spawned a literary genre, telling us about Victorian 
fears of the outside world and how they saw weaknesses within their 
own society. In The Taking of Dover (1888), the author Horace Lester 
described the mighty fortress of the Western Heights being taken by 
invaders. Throughout the 19th century, this literary genre of being 
invaded —a genre that was unique to Britain — usually saw France al- 
lied with Russia. But as the Edwardian period progressed, Germany 
became the big enemy. 


n the 20th century, a fear first encountered with Napoleon’s 
apocryphal balloon invasion gripped Britain once more. In 
the 17th and 18th centuries Britons looked to the sea as a 
place of danger but now they looked to the sky. Raids in the 
First World War — like that of 25 May 1917 on Tontine Street 
in Folkestone in which 97 people died, mostly civilians 
queuing for food — cemented the reality of this new anxiety. 
The first ever powered flight took place in 1903; the first powered 
flight across the channel followed just six years later. The dizzying 
speed of technological change whipped up latent British invasion 
paranoia, which was quickly rediscovered in the Second World War, 
in particular during the Battle of Britain and the Blitz, in which more 
than 43,000 civilians lost their lives. In this period a new type of 
architecture fuelled by invasion paranoia was born. In Ramsgate, 
for example, almost three miles of tunnels were mined in just nine 
months. This city of tunnels still survives today, an 
extraordinary shelter from invasion that could accommodate thou- 
sands of civilians. 

By the end of the war, technology had leapt forward again, 
and with the V1 and V2, the first cruise and ballistic missiles, 
a new era of invasion arrived. Between June 1944 and March 1945, 
around 6,000 people died and almost 18,000 were injured by these 
unmanned ‘flying bombs’ and rockets. Around 800 alone hit Lon- 
don. When combined with nuclear weapons, this invasion from the 
sky by unmanned bombs created a terror that peaked during the 
Cold War but which still remains with us today. 


Dr Sam Willis is a historian, broadcaster and writer. David Coward 

is a producer and director for the BBC. Together they have 

conceived the three-part series Invasion! with Sam Willis, FOUR 
scheduled to be shown on BBC Four in December 
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Was Alfred really that great? 


King Alfred the Great - 
depicted in a 14th-century 
miniature — “managed to 
ensure history’s enduring 
affection by making sure 
that he wrote it himself,” 
argues Max Adams 


BRIDGEMAN 


Alfred the Great: a reappraisal 


Inthe popular imagination, 
Alfred the Great is the 
man who single-handedly 
forged the English nation 
while saving it from the 
Vikings. Butin the rush to 
acclaim an Anglo-Saxon 
superhero, are we 
whitewashing the truth? 


magine the perfect Anglo-Saxon king. 

A man of intellect, a philosophical 

warrior-king who is devastating in 

battle yet magnanimous in victory. In 

the popular imagination, that man is 
King Alfred. He shines like a beacon out of 
the ninth century: a kind of Anglo-Saxon 
superhero, who single-handedly defeated 
the Vikings and united England under his 
rule (871-99). 

But there’s a problem: this sounds too good 
to be true. And as a historian, when some- 
thing sounds too good to be true, I want to 
take a closer look. 

Alfred is, of course, remembered as ‘the 
Great’. Yet despite what you might think, he 
was only given this epithet in the 16th cen- 
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By Max Adams 


tury. Alfred suited the tastes of the time —as a 
scholar, philosopher and statesman he looked 
very much like a textbook Renaissance man. 
As one of the few early Christian English 
kings who wasn’t a Catholic saint, he could 
also be co-opted for Henry VIII's Protestant 
cause — echoing back to a lost form of 
Christianity uncorrupted by papal influence. 
That may be total nonsense, but it suited 
Henry’s needs at the time. 

A century later, Oliver Cromwell’s 
republicans were hailing Alfred as a man who 
promoted democracy through his council. 
This also wasn’t true, but it was a convenient 
rewrite. Fast-forward to the 18th century, 
and the Germanic Alfred was even handier to 
Britain’s Hanoverian kings. Later still, the 


Victorians — who were attracted by a 
narrative that advocated benign patriarchal 
influence — adopted him as the perfect avatar 
of the English imperial state. 

Alfred has been reinterpreted for every age, 
but if we strip away all of these retrofitted 
myths, what remains? 

Most of what we know about Alfred comes 
from his own pen, or from people he 
commissioned to write. Rather like Winston 
Churchill centuries later, Alfred managed to 
ensure history’s enduring affection by 
making sure that he wrote it himself. The 
most detailed source we have on his reign is 
the Life of King Alfred, written by the king’s 
own bishop, Asser, a Welshman and zealous 
convert to the Wessex cause. Alfred commis- 
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sioned Asser to write his history during a brief 
period of peace in Wessex in around 890. 
Much of it is copied directly out of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, another manuscript 
Alfred was having compiled at the same time. 

You wouldn't expect Alfred to come out of 
these sources badly. Both texts are propagan- 
dist narratives from the Wessex court, so it’s a 
historian’s obligation to scrutinise more 
carefully what they tell us. And that scrutiny 
reveals some sizeable cracks in the heroic 
narrative that Alfred was trying to project 
about himself. I don’t want to lower Alfred in 
anyone’s estimation — he was an excellent 
king. But even if he was brilliant, that’s not the 
whole story. 


Money talks 
One of the most dispassionate sources 
we have on Alfred’s rule is coinage. 
Archaeologists trust coins because they tend 
not to lie about the reality of things. They 
carry all sorts of clues and hints about the 
state of affairs, and can reveal how realistic 
a king’s ideas of grandeur were. 

According to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and Asser’s Life of King Alfred, Alfred was 
combatting the Viking threat alone. At the 


This coin, depicting Alfred with Ceowulf Il 
of Mercia, suggests that the Wessex 
king wasn’t England’s only defender 


Alfred's rule didnt 
extend beyond the 
Thames. He couldn’t 
even build forts in 
Kent or Cornwall 


Alfred stares out over his birthplace of Wantage in Oxfordshire. The statue was unveiled 
in 1877, when the Victorians were busy constructing the myth of a benign patriarch 


battle of Edington (fought in May AD 878), he 
reportedly crushed the Norse pretty much 
single-handedly. However, a set of coins called 
the “two emperors’ coinage series (one of 
which is pictured left) gives a different version 
of events. Minted in Wessex and Mercia, they 
show not one but two faces in profile. We see 
Alfred facing another king — Ceolwulf II of 
Mercia. Issued jointly by Alfred and Ceolwulf, 
the coins suggest that Wessex had a key ally in 
the king of Mercia, and that Alfred was far 
from the lone defender of England. Ceolwulf’s 
role has been demoted in other documenta- 
tion — and we can’t be sure that he fought at 
Edington — but it seems he made a significant 
contribution to the resistance to the Vikings. 

If you read between the lines of Alfred’s 
own sources, it also becomes apparent that he 
faced massive amounts of opposition — even 
rebellions — from within Wessex. This was 
partly due to the internal politics of the 
Wessex state. Alfred had four older brothers, 
all of whom died before him. Some of those 
brothers had sons who believed that they had 
a right to the Wessex throne, so there was a 
continual undercurrent of potential rebellion. 
One of Alfred’s key generals betrayed him, 
and in at least two cases, his brothers’ sons 
sided with Vikings or other enemies in the 
north to try to overthrow him. 

Asser also lets us into a few secrets that 
suggest Alfred’s policies triggered resentment 
among his people. He was running what we 
would now call an austerity government, and 
the rulers of those regimes don’t tend to be 
too popular. Asser admits that at times Alfred 
had to “chastise his nobles”. You can guess 
what that means: he did some strong-arm 
stuff (one rebel lord was stripped of his 
estates). In the decade after Alfred, Wessex 
was in desperate poverty, and some of the 
disloyalty shown by his nobles surely came 
down to the fact that they didn’t like him 
imposing a command-economy on country- 
side already devastated by raids. Taxes were 
an imposition that his subjects bitterly 
resented, and sometimes they must have 
thought that living under the Vikings would 
have been a better option. 


Adisunited kingdom 

We're often told that Alfred was the “founder 
of England’. If you look at a historical atlas of 
Anglo-Saxon Britain, as soon as Alfred 
arrives on the scene, you tend to see all the 
small kingdoms amalgamated into Wessex, 
and then England. But in reality that’s 
nonsense. If Alfred really was the founder of 
England, we should find his coins all over the 
place. But we don’t; they don’t go beyond 
Wessex. Alfred’s rule didn’t extend beyond 
the Thames. He couldn’t even build forts in 
Kent or Cornwall. 
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SILVER PENNY OF THE ‘TWO EMPERORS TYPE’ IN THE NAME CEOLWULF II (MONEYER HEREFERTH) FROM THE WATLINGTON HOARD, ASHMOLEAN 
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The British Isles were heavily regional at the 
time and the majority of people didn’t like the 
idea of a ‘united kingdom’. In fact, the 
concept of a ‘nation’ was pretty incongruous 
— it was really an imposition of the church, 
resented by the general population. Several 
ancient territories such as Hwicce (later 
known as Worcester) had strong regional 
identities that survived well into Alfred’s 
period and beyond. Mercia maintained at 
least three regional identities, none of which 
got on with one another. 

Many other kingdoms and regions also 
regarded themselves as distinct and therefore 
actively disliked Alfred’s Wessex project. 
Northumbria didn’t like it, nor did Cornwall. 
The Welsh hated it and the Scots had nothing 
to do with it. Meanwhile, Kent regarded itself 
as superior to all other kingdoms, and East 
Anglia rejected Wessex coinage. Asser 
informs us that that Alfred introduced a 
system of burhs—a defence and administra- 
tion network of 33 fortified towns. However, 
he also admits that, in order to pursue such 
state-building schemes, the king had to 
“persuade and cajole his people, who were 
unwilling to do these things”. 

Centuries after Alfred’s time, early 
medieval Britain remained a highly regional 
hodge-podge of competing, sometimes 
incompatible interests. So this attempt to 
write a unification project over the whole of 
what we now call England just doesn’t wash. 
It really is a retrofitted idea that suited the 
interests of later kings. Alfred didn’t found 
England, and that wasn’t his ambition. He 
was content to be an overlord, meaning that 
those under him were obliged to fight in his 
wars and follow his political line. Other than 
that, he more or less left them alone. 


Life beyond Wessex 

Alfred was a leading figure in a successful 
dynasty, and it’s this dynastic success that is 
key. Just as his grandfather, father and 
brothers laid the foundations for his reign, 
Alfred left his descendants an idea about the 
professionalisation of kingship that they were 
hugely adept at building upon. It was his son, 
daughter and grandson who rolled out the 
Wessex state, spreading Alfred’s idea of 
statehood — supported by administrators, 
bureaucrats, coinage, efficiency and learning 
—across England. 

In short, we should give Alfred the credit he 
deserves, but we should also acknowledge that 
his power was confined to a specific part of 
England. We need to remember what else was 
happening at this time — in Wales, Scotland 
and the huge swathes of England north of 
Watling Street (which ran from Dover to 
Wroxeter in Shropshire). These were places 
that we have little narrative history for in this 
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A medieval depiction of the enlightened Welsh ruler Hywel Dda. “Problems arise when 
we fall into the trap of assuming Alfred was the only ninth-century leader worthy of 
our attention,” says Max Adams 


period. A lack of sources mean it’s much more 
difficult to reconstruct what was going on in 
the five boroughs of the Vikings (Derby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Lincoln and Stamford) 
in the ninth century than in Wessex. 

There are, of course, many other significant 
figures from this period — it’s just that we 
don’t have as much documentation for them 
as we do for Alfred. One generation later, a 
kingdom was emerging in Wales under a 
brilliant man named Hywel Dda (Hywel the 
Good), who promulgated an enlightened law 
code. In Scotland, a king called Constantin 
mac Aeda ruled for well over 40 years and 
established a pretty sophisticated state. These 
are figures that we don’t learn about at school. 
It’s high time we understood what people 
other than Alfred were up to at the time 
because, between them, the Welsh, Scots, 
Norse and the Irish helped to create a 
British identity that would become one 
of the most powerful in Europe. 


So, while we shouldn’t denigrate Alfred’s 
achievements, problems arise when we fall 
into the trap of assuming that he was the only 
leader worth our attention in the ninth 
century. He may have been an unusually 
gifted and talented man — perhaps even the 
right man in the right place at the right time 
— but he was also just one part of amuch 
bigger and more complicated story. HJ 
Max Adams was talking to Ellie Cawthorne 
Max Adams is the author of Aelfred’s Britain: War 
and Peace in the Viking Age, which was published 
by Head of Zeus in November 
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MEDIEVAL 
DANCE OF 
DEATH 


From the 14th to 16th centuries, Europeans were 
seized by amanic desire to dance - and did soin 
their hundreds, often until they dropped. But, 
asks Helen Carr, what caused this bizarre 


phenomenon - disease, disaster or the devil? 
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Medieval dance mania 


n Strasbourg, 1518, a local woman 
named Frau Troffea stepped out of her 
house and made her way to a narrow 
street nearby. At first, she would have 
attracted little attention from her 
neighbours as they went about their 
daily business. But that was about to 
change very quickly. For Frau Troffea 
intended to dance — and, when she started, 
she brought the entire neighbourhood 
to a standstill. 

Frau Troffea didn’t dance to music, nor 
were her movements in any way restrained or 
self-conscious. Instead, she danced with a 
type of madness that was apparently every bit 
as contagious as it was unstoppable. First a 
trickle of onlookers joined the impromptu 
rave — then a flood. Soon Frau Troffea was 
accompanied by almost 400 revellers, dancing 
through the streets in a dizzying display of 
flailing limbs and spinning bodies. 

As strange as they may appear to us today, 
the events of 1518 were far from unique. 

In fact, chronicles from the 14th to 16th 
centuries are full of reports of people across 
central Europe being seized by a compulsion 
to dance — and doing so in their hundreds, 
sometimes until they dropped dead from 
exhaustion. Saint John’s Dance, as this 
phenomenon is known (due to the fact that 
people often called out the name of John the 
Baptist as they cavorted), traumatised 
onlookers and triggered a fearsome backlash 
from a horrified, confused clergy. Today, half 
a millennium later, scientists are still puzzling 
over its causes. 


The genesis of the medieval dance of death 
can perhaps be traced to the fallout from 
Europe’s greatest catastrophe. In the 1340s 
and 50s, the Black Death tore its way across 
the continent — killing up to 60 per cent of the 
population, wiping out entire communities 
and causing devastating famines. 

In response to these horrors, flagellants 
could soon be seen processing through the 
streets of villages, towns and cities, singing 
and lashing themselves in a desperation born 
out of loss, starvation, and the fear of God. 
Then in 1360, in Lausitz, bordering Bohemia, 
something more extraordinary still started 
happening. A record from the town describes 
women and girls acting “crazily”, dancing and 
shouting through the streets at the foot of the 
image of the Virgin. 

The Lausitz dance craze seems to have 
subsided quickly. But, 14 years later, the 
phenomenon returned — this time, on a far 
larger scale. That summer, crowds of people 


The dancers’ 
movements were 
incoherent and 
frenzied, marked 
by manic twists, 
jumps and spins 
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Flagellants in the city of Tournai scourge themselves in an attempt to free 
the world from the horrors of the Black Death, 1349 


began to stream into towns around the river 
Rhine, including Aachen, where they started 
cavorting before the altar of the Virgin. Like 
their predecessors in Lausitz, the dancers’ 
movements were incoherent and frenzied, 
marked by manic twists, jumps and spins. In 
fact, it soon became clear that their actions 
were less a flamboyant expression of joy than 
a virulent, uncontrollable mania — one that 
gripped minds and bodies. (This explains 
why the affliction has also been called 
‘choreomania’, from the Greek words for 
dancing and madness.) 

Monk and chronicler Petrus de Herenthal 
described people gripped by choreomania to 
be “so tormented by the Devil that in markets 
and churches as well as in their own homes, 
they danced and held each other’s hands and 
leaped high into the air”. 

The chronicler Bzovius’s description was 
more disturbing still. Dance mania, he wrote, 
drove sufferers into “a mad flight from their 
homes and communities”, before “they fell 
foaming to the ground; then they got up 
again and danced themselves to death, if they 
were not by others’ hands, tightly bound”. 
This indicates death by a type of epileptic 
seizure or cognitive disability. 


Bacchanalian orgy 
A few weeks after dancers filled the streets of 
Aachen, there was an even more extraordi- 
nary outbreak — ina forest near the city of 
Trier. Here, the revellers were so numerous 
that the gathering resembled a small market 
town. They then proceeded to strip half- 
naked and set wreaths upon their heads, to 
luxuriate in a bacchanalian orgy that would 
result in more than 100 conceptions. 
Some of the dancers were said to have 
writhed and contorted on their 
bellies, dragging themselves along 
with the crowd, likely as a result of 
extreme exhaustion. Many attempted 
to control their convulsions by binding 
themselves in linen and beating their 
torsos with small sticks. It seems that, in 
a haunting echo of the flagellations of 
1349, they believed that a demon moved 
within them. 

Such was the hysterical, untempered 
rage coursing through the dancers that, in 
some towns, they began attacking people 
who were wearing red, or dressed in the latest 
fashions. The authorities in the town of Liége 
were so troubled by the attacks that they 
banned the production of pointed shoes, 

which were in vogue at the time. 
Dumbfounded by what they saw unfold- 
ing before them, church authorities 
rapidly denounced the dancers as 
heretics. Many of the revellers were dragged 
to the church of Liége, where they were 
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Residents of the plague-ravaged city of Tournai bury their dead, as depicted in a 14th-century manuscript. Can the dance epidemics of the 
Middle Ages be traced to the despair and stress that people experienced as entire communities were wiped out around them? 


tortured in an attempt to expel the devils or 
demons within them. Priests poured water 
down their throats while mocking and 
bullying them. If that didn’t work, they 
attempted to slap them back to their senses, 
before submerging them in barrels of water, 
or forcing their fingers down their throats in 
order to purge whatever demons had 
occupied their bodies. 


Brutal healing 
A few months after it erupted, the dancing 
epidemic of 1374 blew itself out — not to 
reappear ona mass scale for more than a 
century. The church concluded that its brutal 
campaign of ‘healing’ had worked, and 
solemnly declared that the many dancers who 
had succumbed to exhaustion or 
malnutrition (literally dancing 
themselves to death) had fallen Mi’ ty 
victim to demonic forces. But Sy’ he 
was this diagnosis correct? 
Were the dance epidemics of 
the Middle Ages truly the work 
of the devil? 

Over the past five centuries, 
numerous explanations have been 
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put forward to explain why hundreds of 
people chose to dance themselves into a 
frenzy. Some have claimed that they were 
members of a hysterical dancing cult; others 
that they were suffering from Sydenham’s 
Chorea or Chorea Minor (also known as 

St Vitus’s Dance), a disorder characterised 
by rapid, uncoordinated jerking movements 
primarily affecting the face, hands and feet. 

In recent years, scientists have increasingly 
sought to find an answer in environmental 
influences. They have suggested that the 
sufferers may have ingested ergot, a type of 
mould containing psychotropic properties. 
(Ergot has long been in the frame for causing 
the psychosis that gripped the American 
town of Salem in 1692, leading to the 
infamous witch trials.) 

But there’s a problem with this theory — 
and that’s the nature of the dance itself. The 
fact that the dancers appeared to be com- 
pletely disassociated with their bodies — that 
they jumped and lurched as if in a dissociative 
trance, and put themselves through rigours 

that not even marathon runners could 
endure — suggests that the source of their 
affliction was more likely to be psychological 
than something that they’d ingested. 

The river Rhine is vulnerable to extreme 
floods, and in the 14th century, water rose 
to 34 feet, submerging the surrounding 
communities and leaving disease and 


famine in its wake. In the decade prior to the 
outbreak of choreomania in 1518, Strasbourg 
experienced plague, famine and a severe 
outbreak of syphilis. In both cases, the people 
were in despair — as they were when the Black 
Death ravaged the continent in the 1340s. The 
question is, did that despair lead to mass 
outbreaks of hysterical dancing? 

Ata time of lethal plague, terrible wars, 
environmental disasters and low life expec- 
tancy, we certainly can’t discount the link 
between extreme stress and Saint John’s 
Dance. But, for now, the true reason for the 
gathering of the choreomaniacs, who danced 
in mad ecstasy at the banks of the Rhine, 
remains a mystery. 


Helen Carr is a cultural historian, writer 
and presenter 


> The Dancing Plague: The Strange, True 
Story of an Extraordinary Illness by John 
Waller (Sourcebooks, 2009) 


> You can read more about 
the impact of the Black Death 
in our Collector’s Edition 
Medieval Life. To order 

your copy, go to 
buysubscriptions.com 
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First World War disaster 


‘Men, women and child 
by the 5000°C fireball o 
out into the harbour by t 


One hundred years ago this month, a bustling Canadian 
port was levelled by what was then the largest manmade 
explosion in history. Tim Cook describes how a ship 
carrying a lethal cocktail of chemicals intended for the 
western front triggered a bloodbath 
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The grim aftermath 

The ruins of the Canadian port 
of Halifax in the wake of the 
explosion in December 1917. 
Almost 2,000 people were killed 
and 9,000 injured, when two 
ships collided at the height 

of the First World War 


First World War disaster 


or the people of 
Halifax on Canada’s 
eastern seaboard, it 
was the moment 
when time stood 
still — quite literally. 
At 9.04am on 
6 December 1917, hundreds of 
clocks in the environs of the 
bustling port came to a sudden 
halt, capturing the moment that the city was 
almost blown out of existence. Less than 
20 minutes earlier, in the heart of Halifax’s 
harbour, two huge ships had collided, 


triggering a chain of events that would lead to 


the death of hundreds — victims of what was 
then the largest manmade explosion in 
history. At the height of the First World War, 
Canadians had grown used to mass death 
—almost 40,000 of their compatriots had 
already lost their lives on the western front 
— but no one was prepared for this. 

The darkest day in Halifax’s history had 
begun like any other. The port was, as ever, 
bristling with ships congregating in the 
shelter of its deep, ice-free harbour. Many of 


them would have been preparing to make the 


journey, in convoys, across the Atlantic to a 
Britain increasingly desperate for foodstuffs 


grown in Canada’s vast farmlands, as U-boat 


attacks on Allied shipping increasingly took 
their toll. Since the outbreak of war, the 
port had swollen to 50,000 people, many 
of them soldiers and sailors. Almost 2,000 
commercial vessels passed through Bedford 
Basin (at the north-western end of the 
harbour) in 1917 alone. 

One of those ships was the Norwegian 
steamer Imo, which, on the morning of 
6 December, was heading out of Halifax for 


New York, to pick up relief supplies intended 


for the beleaguered people of Belgium. 
Meanwhile, outside of the submarine net 
that protected the port, the French single- 


screw steamer Mont-Blanc was set to enter the 
protective confines of the harbour and join a 


convoy. Its crew was nervous, and with good 


reason — the Mont-Blanc’s cargoes were filled 


with crates, kegs and barrels containing no 
less than 2,925 tonnes of benzol, picric acid, 
gun cotton and TNT. In peacetime, port 


authorities would have seen to it that a vessel 


carrying this explosive cocktail of chemicals 
was escorted into harbour. But the war had 
led to such increased shipping that they cut 
corners in the name of expediency. Mont- 


Blanc was a massive moving bomb in waiting. 


Hasty exit 
Imo’s captain and crew were eager to depart 
Halifax, and when they started steaming 


south from Bedford Basin, they did so rapidly 


— partly because the 430ft-long liner was 
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The steamer Imo in the wake of the Halifax disaster. As it raced through the harbour’s Narrows, 
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the Norwegian ship was driven into the path of the approaching “bomb in waiting”, Mont-Blanc 


One of the hundreds of 
clocks that stopped at the 
moment of the blast: 9.04am 
on 6 December 1917 


The explosion blew 
the Mont-Blanc 
1,000 feet into 
the air. Its anchor 
was found 
2miles away 


carrying no cargo. Such was Imo’s impatience 
to be out on the open seas that it passed a 
number of ships on the left (port side) rather 
than the customary right (starboard). It did 
not even reduce speed as it travelled through 
the Narrows, the harbour’s most constricted 
area, and where an early morning haze 
demanded extra caution. Before long, naval 
traffic had driven the Imo out of its own lane 
and into one occupied by the approaching 
Mont-Blanc, a 3,121-ton vessel with a hull 
320ft-long and almost 45ft-wide. 

Both ships were piloted by experienced 
Canadian seamen — Francis Mackey on 
Mont-Blanc had almost 25 years of experience 
on the water. But a series of whistle warnings 
from both vessels were misunderstood, and 
Imo continued along its route, even when 
Mont-Blanc, which had the right of way, cut 
its engines. 

By then it was too late. From several 
hundred metres out, both pilots realised that 
the vessels were on a collision course — one 
that no amount of frantic turning could avert. 

And so, at 8:45am the Imo struck the 
starboard bow of Mont-Blanc, with a scream 
and shudder of metal on metal, penetrating 
nine feet. No one on board the ships was 
seriously hurt but sparks immediately ignited 
the benzol aboard the French vessel, which 
spread burning liquid. As Imo reversed to 
release the ships, the fire burned rapidly on 
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Smoke rises over Nova Scotia following the explosion. The blast 
created a 5,000°C fireball that incinerated spectators along the shore 


Mont-Blanc, fed by other chemicals. 

The fire onboard Mont-Blanc raged higher 
with each minute, sending up huge bursts of 
flame 35 metres high. The spectacle of the 
fire drew onlookers, many of whom lined the 
shore, while others moved to the windows 
of houses, not wishing to brave the cold 
morning air. The dying ship, now 
abandoned by its crew, drifted to Pier 6, 
along the Halifax shore. 

An enormous cloud of black smoke drifted 
over the city, laying thick over the dense 
houses, businesses and docked vessels near or 
on the water in the northern part of Halifax, 
known as Richmond. Those on shore became 
uneasy, as a series of explosions rocked the 
ship, with barrels and crates shooting off like 
rockets. Firefighters moved cautiously 
towards the unnatural fire, while Royal 
Canadian Navy sailors braved the heat to 
close in on the ship, to no avail. 


Thrown through walls 

One of the many eyewitnesses was Vincent 
Coleman, a railway dispatcher. He was sat in 
his office when a navy man burst in and 
warned him to get away. Coleman, who was 
aware of Mont-Blanc’s deadly cargo, could 
have taken the sailor’s advice. But he was 
responsible for controlling the rail traffic, and 
he knew a passenger train from Saint John, 
New Brunswick, with hundreds aboard, was 
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due to arrive at any minute. He raced back to 
his office and tapped out an emergency 
telegraph warning to all stations within the 
vicinity. The train stopped in time. Coleman’s 
last ever message was: “Hold up the train. 
Ammunition ship afire in harbour making 
for Pier 6 and will explode. Guess this will be 
my last message. Goodbye boys.” 

When the 2,925 tonnes of explosives aboard 
the Mont-Blanc detonated, the results were 
catastrophic. The shockwaves blew outward 
and upward, generating a massive, 5,000°C 
fireball that incinerated spectators along the 
shore and sailors on close-by ships. 

Such was the strength of the explosion, it 
blew the vessel more than 1,000 feet into the 
air. Much of the ship came apart in the 
eruption, hurling shards of metal across the 
city. Its anchor, weighing half tonne, was 
later found 2 miles away, where it remains 
to this day. 

The sonic boom of the explosion was 
followed by a torrent of air that rushed 
through Richmond’s streets, smashing 
houses, factories and even stone buildings. 
Men, women, children, horses and household 
pets were lifted and thrown by the force, some 
projected through buildings and walls. Bodies 
hung from trees and buildings, some with 
missing heads and limbs that had been 
amputated by the force of the blast or the 
whirling steel. Others died with barely a 


Rescue workers transfer casualties from an ambulance wagon on to 
a hospital train. At least 9,000 people were injured in the explosion 


scratch on them, their lungs collapsed. 

The survivors within the epicentre (which 
extended over several kilometres) were almost 
all knocked unconscious. They awoke with 
burst eardrums and blood running from 
noses. Almost all had shards of glass embed- 
ded in their bodies, some as long as kitchen 
knives. Several hundred awoke forever 
blinded, including many who had watched 
the burning Mont-Blanc from behind 
windows in their homes and businesses. 


Avoidanda tsunami 

The 22-year-old sailor Charles Mayers was 
tossed from the blast more than a kilometre 
from his ship. He awoke with only his boots 
on. Next to him was a sobbing little girl who 
had been blown from another part of the city. 

The heat from the explosion was so intense 
that a 20ft radius of water around the ship 
instantly evaporated. The void led to a 
tsunami. Piers and ships were smashed by the 
wall of water, while unconscious civilians 
along the shoreline were swept away, many 
dragged out to sea. 

Every single building in Richmond was 
damaged, most of them reduced to tinder. 
Stoves that were stoked hot to keep houses 
warm now spread hundreds of fires, adding 
to the apocalyptic landscape. 

Survivors in the blast zone stumbled to 
their feet, seconds, minutes or hours later. > 
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Rescuers search the ruins 
of Halifax, 11 December 191 
Such was the devastation that 
many of the dead lay entombed 


among the rubble of the City oe + 


for weeks, even months 
abe A 


Concussed and bleeding, they were covered in 
a sooty, oily grime from the burning chemi- 
cals, so that they all looked like they had been 
dipped in tar. Those who could, stumbled off 
to look for their families, snaking through the 
labyrinth of destruction. One eyewitness 
recounted that they were a “cold, barefooted 
and torn people”. 

All throughout Richmond, small groups 
of survivors dug frantically through the 
wreckage to reach their loved ones, ignoring 
lacerated hands and ripped nails, driven by 
desperation and fear. Some were found alive; 
others were already dead. With the wide- 
spread devastation, it looked like the war on 
the western front had come to Canada. 


Weaponised debris 

Within a few hours, nearby hospitals were 
overrun and overwhelmed. Even experienced 
medical professionals recoiled at the wounds. 
Muscle had been sheared from bone by shards 
of steel or weaponised debris; eyes were 
pulped and filled with shards of glass. Some of 
the injured had cuts so severe and deep that it 
looked like someone had taken an axe to their 
bodies, again and again. One lady was 
brought to the hospital with her face sheared 
off, exposing her brain. She had been found 
holding her dead baby, rocking slowly. She 


died as doctors and nurses raced to care for 
those who could be saved. 

Terrified and distressed children required 
different care. There were so many young 
people who had been separated from their 
parents that nurses could not comfort them 
all. Bertha Archibald was a pharmacist in one 
of the hospitals and was dismayed at the mass 
of broken bodies. She found it hardest to see 
the little children, their clothes tattered, eyes 
wide with fright, many standing with arms 
wrapped around their chests, alone. She 
found two sooty and bloodied children 
wailing for their mothers. She placed them 
gently in a bed. “The little fellows put their 
arms around each other and their sobs grew 
less and less as they comforted each other.” 

Despite the shock of the blast, Halifax’s 
authorities rushed to action, organising 


So many children 
were separated 
from their parents, 
nurses could not 
comfort them all 


committees to procure food, clothing and 
medical supplies for the many makeshift aid 
centres that were filling up with refugees. 
The wounded were top priority but the dead 
also needed to be gathered. The Halifax 
authorities had experience with mass death 
after the 1912 Titanic sinking, when the city 
received 209 bodies. Now, in this new, far 
more deadly catastrophe, they established a 
morgue in the Chebucto Road School. Here 
corpses were stacked like cordwood, several 
bodies deep, one atop another, stiff as stone. 
Later, when more space was found, they were 
laid out, their personal belongings next to 
them in draw-string bags so that they might 
be identified by grieving loved ones, who 
walked between the bodies, hoping not to find 
a son, father, daughter, sister, brother or 
mother under the white cloths. 

Late in the day, a winter storm blew in. 
The temperature plummeted overnight and 
a thick snow fell, reaching 40cm. Most of the 
raging fires had burned out by then, but hot 
embers and coals buried under the rubble 
sizzled during the next day as the snow built 
up. Dr WB Moore was one who moved 
through the city looking for survivors. He was 
shocked by the “weird and desolate spectacle”. 

The snow impeded the recovery of those 
still buried in the debris, and we can never 
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Children salvage supplies following the 
explosion. The war demanded that Halifax 
recover quickly - convoys were running out 
of the city again within a matter of days 


know how many died in the blast, the fires, or 
from the cold while in their vulnerable state. 
Many of the dead lay entombed within the 
ruins, some not found for weeks or months. 
Others, either vapourised in the initial fireball 
or dragged out into the harbour by the 
tsunami, were lost forever. 

Morgue records eventually revealed that 
1,611 were counted as dead or missing, about 
a third of whom were under the age of 15. 
Now, with archivists having combed through 
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the records and census reports — 
and factoring in those who died of 
their injuries — the number of dead 
has been revised to 1,952. At least 
9,000 were wounded, and that grim 
figure includes 300 blinded by 
shards of glass and other projec- 
tiles. During the frantic days after 
the explosion, one eye specialist 
removed at least 75 eyeballs, 
sometimes working on a wife, then 
her husband, then their children. 


Unimaginable loss 

“Tam alive but do not know 

why,” wrote Lambert Griffith, a Royal 
Canadian Navy sailor to his wife. In the 
months after the explosion, the search for 
why dominated Halifax. Traumatised 
survivors demanded an inquiry into who was 
responsible. There was a series of adversarial 
trials and the lawyer representing the owners 
of Imo cast blame on Mont-Blanc’s captain, 
Aimé Le Médec, and Frederick Mackey, the 
harbour pilot on board. In a finding of 
tremendous injustice, Médec and Wyatt were 
scapegoated in February 1918. The man- 
slaughter charges were later dropped and 
future appeals and investigations assigned 
more of the blame on Jmo’s captain and crew. 
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Eventually all charges were dropped. No one 
was held accountable for the tragedy. 

In the immediate aftermath of the disaster, 
aid poured in to Halifax from across America 
and Canada, money that was used over 
almost 60 years to care for the injured. But, 
such were the exigencies of the war that it 
wasn’t long before the disaster was being 
overshadowed by events on the western 
front. Remarkably, the crucial convoys 
began running again from the port within 
a few days. 

There could be no interference with the war 
effort. In most parts of the country, people 
rapidly pushed the losses at Halifax aside. As 
Canadians continued to fight and die in the 
trenches, they viewed the events of 
6 December 1917 merely as one more disaster 
in a war that brought unimaginable loss. J 


Tim Cook is a historian in Ottawa, and author of 
10 books including Vimy: The Battle and the Legend 
(Penguin, 2017). He is a frequent commentator in 
the media and a member of the Order of Canada 


RADIO bus 
> For more on the First World War, 


tune in to the BBC Radio 4 series 
Home Front, airing in December 
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‘I was on a train, and a German soldier began shouting at me 
and poking me in the ribs with his machine gun. : 
I just thought that was it, the game was up...’ 
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More than any other US leader, 
Abraham Lincoln told jokes as 
a tonic, an ice-breaker anda 
political weapon. From biting 
putdowns to bawdy quips, 
Richard Carwardine 
celebrates the president’s 
love of humour 


braham Lincoln was a 
compulsive story teller, 
although the grandeur 
of the stern marble figure 
of his memorial in 
Washington DC, and the 
sombre language of his 
great speeches, obscure his natural sense of 
humour. He was the first United States 
president to make jokes and laughter tools of 
the office, and no other occupant of the White 
House has since matched his embrace of the 
jocular. John F Kennedy, widely admired as a 
humourist, held back for fear of appearing 
unstatesmanlike; Ronald Reagan, a skilful 
raconteur, was open to the charge that his 
humour was a substitute for thought. Lincoln, 
by contrast, suffered few of the inhibitions felt 
by later presidents. 
Lincoln’s jokes helped define his career 
as politician, lawyer and war-burdened 
president. His laughter coexisted with 
self-absorbed contemplation and melancholy 
(he suffered from recurrent bouts of depres- 
sion). Humour in wartime became a lifeline 
and tonic. His reputation for unrestrained 
humour, however, gave ammunition to his 
political foes, who denounced him as a 
“smutty joker” and “a joke incarnated”. 


Abraham Lincoln’s sense of humour 


Lincoln’s humour was eclectic. He deployed 
western tall tales, morality stories, bawdy 
jokes, linguistic tricks, absurdities, political 
satire and sharp wit. Nothing gave him more 
pleasure, however, than satirical work 
lampooning ethical double standards. He 
knew, following Plato, that “serious things 
cannot be grasped without laughable things”. 

Lincoln saw humour as an instrument, 
even a weapon — and, as lawyer, politician, 
president and chronic depressive, put it toa 
strikingly rich variety of uses. 

Many of Lincoln’s stories and witty 
rejoinders are lost to posterity. Over time, too, 
the surviving ones have become detached 
from the context that gave them their bite, 
losing much of their irony and satirical 
purpose. But as the examples here reveal, his 
humour should be taken seriously. They also 
suggest that not all 19th-century humour is 
locked in its time and place. 


Astranger gets 
a dressing down 


Seeking an antidote to his depression, 
Lincoln took refuge in his well-thumbed 
jest books, and found a restorative tonic 
in the appreciative laughter prompted 
by his absurd frontier tales. 

He loved to regale audiences with the 
story of a collector of relics, who hears 
about an old lady with a dress she had 
worn during the Revolutionary War. The 
collector visits her and asks her to 
produce the dress to satisfy his love of 
aged things. He then holds it up, saying: 
“Were you the dress that this lady once 
young and blooming wore in the time of 
Washington? No doubt when you came 
home from the dressmaker she kissed 
you as | do now!” As he 
does so, the owner 

quips: “Stranger, if 
you want to kiss 
something old you 
had better kiss my 
ass. Itis 16 years 
older than that 

} dress.” 


Lincoln - depicted 
in his stern, 
inscrutable 
\ memorial in 
Washington DC 
- employed 
humour to combat 
recurrent bouts 
of depression 


Laughing at the ugly truth 


Lincoln saw the political value of 
self-mockery. Conscious of his unusu- 
ally long limbs, and aware that many 
considered him an ugly man, he decided 
to face the issue head-on. 

He told of an encounter with a 
stranger in a railroad car, who said: 
“| have an article in my possession 
which belongs to you.” Taking a 
jack-knife from his pocket, the man 
explained: “This... was placed in my 
hands... with the injunction that | was 
to keep it until | found a man uglier 
than myself... Allow me now to say, 
sir, that I think you are fairly entitled 
to the property.” 


Notsick enough for the job 


Lincoln employed wit to deflect political 
requests. One of his most stressful tasks 
as leader of the Republican administra- 
tion was dealing with the avalanche of 
applicants for government posts. 

A delegation called to urge the 
appointment of their acquaintance as 
Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands 
(Hawaii). They emphasised not only his 
fitness for the post but his poor health, 
which would benefit from the balmy 
climate. Lincoln closed the interview 
with affected regret: “Gentlemen, | am 
sorry to say that there are eight other 
applicants for that place, and they 
are all sicker than your man.” 
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Coles County Courthouse in Illinois, where 
Lincoln practised law and cultivated the wit 
that would serve him so well as president 


Skirts rising in 

the courtroom 

As atrial lawyer, Lincoln used humour 
strategically within and outside the 
courtroom. During the lunch break of 
one particular trial, he told jurors about 
the small boy who ran to summon his 
father. “Paw, come quick,” he panted. 
“The hired man and sis are up in the 
haymow, and he’s a-pullin’ down his 
pants and she’s a-liftin’ up her skirts 
and paw they’re gettin’ ready to pee all 
over our hay!” The father replied: “Son, 
you’ve got your facts absolutely right, 
but you’ve drawn a completely wrong 
conclusion.” 

Later, in court, following his 
opponent’s lengthy winding-up 
speech, Lincoln told the jurors: 

“My learned opponent has his facts 
absolutely right, but has drawn 
completely wrong conclusions.” 

He won the case. 


Drunks, devils anda chronic case of hot air 


President Lincoln used stories to 
make military and political points 
with simple economy. When, at 

the height of the American Civil 
War, Brigadier-General John Pope 
(pictured) telegraphed Washington 
that he had captured 4,500 enemy 
troops, was marching on the 
Confederates, and would soon have 
the rebels in his power, the cabinet 
asked the president for his opinion. 
“That reminds me,” he replied, of an 
“old woman in Sangamon Co 

who was ill.” 

The doctor, he went on, came and 
prescribed some medicine for her 
constipation. Returning the next 
morning, he found her “fresh & well, 
getting breakfast”. Asked if the 
medicine had worked, she con- 
firmed that it had. “How many 
[bowel] movements?” he inquired. 
“142.” she replied. “Madame, | am 
serious,” the physician replied. “1 
know you are joking. How many?” 
“142.” “Madame, | must know,” he 
insisted. “You couldn’t have had 
142.” “| tell you 142,” she said, “140 
of them wind.” Lincoln closed the 
discussion by adding simply: “lam 
afraid Pope’s captures are 140 of 
them wind.” 

Finding himself with the support 
of only one cabinet member during 
a critical phase of the Trent Affair - 
when Britain threatened war over 
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the Union navy’s seizure of Confed- 
erate envoys from a British ship - 
Lincoln recalled the drunk who 
strayed into an Illinois church and 
fell asleep in the front pew. He 
slumbered on as the revivalist 
asked, “Who are on the Lord’s 
side?”, and the congregation 
responded by rising en masse. 
When the preacher then inquired, 
“Who are on the side of the devil?”, 
the sleeper stirred. But, not fully 
grasping the inquiry, and seeing 

the minister on his feet, he stood up. 
“I don’t exactly understand the 
question,” he said, “but I'll stand 
by you, parson, 
to the last. 

But it seems 
to me,” he 
added, “that > Ll 
we’reina 
hopeless 
minority.” 


EAA 
The socialite Kate Chase wondered 


what Lincoln was doing while 
standing next to a wall in an alley 


Cock and bull stories 


He was no elegant drawing-room wit but 
Lincoln was a clever conversationailist, 
and his swift rejoinders came to his aid 
in socially awkward situations. 
Particularly memorable were his 
words to a young woman whose deep 
interest in a hospitalised soldier led her 
to press the question: “Where were you 
wounded?” The infantryman, who had 
been shot through the testicles, 
repeatedly deflected her inquiry with the 
answer: “At Antietam.” After she asked 
the president to assist her, Lincoln 
talked privately with the soldier and then 
took the young woman’s hands in his 
own, explaining: “My dear girl, the ball 
that hit him, would have missed you.” 
Persistently asked by Kate Chase, a 
Washington DC socialite, who had seen 
him “standing next to a wall up in an 
alley”, what he had been doing, “he 
caved in” and said: “Well, to tell the 
truth, Miss Chase, | went up that 
alley to shake hands with a fellow | 
used to know who stood up for me 
at my wedding.” EJ 


Richard Carwardine’s latest book, Lincoln’s 
Sense of Humor, was published by Southern 


Illinois University Press in October 

LISTEN AGAIN 

> For more on Abraham Lincoln, @@ @ 
Trump: The Presidential 
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Inthe 1920s and 30s, the press gloried in 
tales of bank raids, prison breaks and high- 
speed getaways perpetrated on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Alyson Brown reveals how 
a homegrown pair of celebrity-gangsters 
thrilled - and scandalised - Middle England 


ILLUSTRATION BY LYNN HATZIUS 


t was a sensational, blood-soaked end to 
a sensational, blood-soaked story. On 
23 May 1934, a posse of lawmen caught 
up with Clyde Champion Barrow and 
his lover, Bonnie Parker, on a remote 
road in rural Louisiana and ended their 
infamous crime spree in a hail of bullets. 

As Bonnie and Clyde breathed their last, 
one of the greatest media sensations of the 
1930s died with them. For the previous two 
years, the couple’s exploits had proven manna 
from heaven for newspapers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, which eagerly feasted on the 
spectacle of this pair of lovers holding up 
banks, murdering policemen and, when 
cornered, shooting their way out of trouble. 

But not all was lost for scandal-hungry 
pressmen — not in Britain, at least. For, by the 
time Bonnie and Clyde met their grisly fates, 
newspapers had, for some time, been revelling 
in the exploits of this country’s own version of 
the notorious American partners in crime. 


Mystery woman 

“Two men escape from Strangeways Gaol. 
Wire rope climb to freedom.” So announced 
the Manchester Evening News on 15 August 
1927. When Cockney hardman Ruby Spark 
burst out of prison with a fellow convict, 
papers were soon falling over themselves to 
cover the story. But it was the next part of the 
Manchester Evening News headline that really 
grabbed the public’s attention: “Mystery 
woman in waiting car.” 

Ruby Spark had an accomplice operating 
just outside Strangeways’ walls, primed to 
spirit him away to freedom in a getaway car. 
More intriguingly still, she also happened to 
be his lover. Her name was Lilian Goldstein, 
and her fashionable bobbed hairdo, speed 


behind the wheel, and even faster lifestyle 
would go on to elevate this from a run-of-the- 
mill tale of car theft and bank robbing to one 
that spoke to some of Middle England’s 
greatest fears. Was American culture having a 
pernicious influence on Britain? Could the 
motor-car give criminals a critical edge in the 
battle with the hard-pressed police? And did 
women’s changing role in the modern world 
present a serious threat to society? 


Immoral earnings 

Spark and Goldstein first met in 1920 or 
1921 in their home city of London. Ina later 
ghost-written account of his exploits, Spark 
described Goldstein as his first girlfriend. 
As for Goldstein, she was already married 
to a man who had had at least one brush 
with the law: in the summer of 1920, Henry 
Goldstein was convicted of living on the 
immoral earnings of a girl (Lilian) who, it was 
claimed, was not yet 18 years old. 

Spark, too, was well-acquainted with the 
workings of the criminal justice system. His 
first conviction was for attempted garage 
breaking when he was 18 years old. It would 
be the start of a long and colourful criminal 
career. Between 1920 and 1949, Spark was 
convicted at least 11 times for a range of 
offences including theft, housebreaking and 
conspiracy to steal motor cars. He spent more 
than 10 years behind bars. 

But it wasn’t so much Spark’s crimes that 
fascinated the press and public — more his 
determination to break out of prison, or avoid 
being caught in the first place. One of his 
most dramatic attempts to evade justice came 
in the summer of 1927 when, having carried 
out a string of break-ins with a gang that . 
included Lilian Goldstein’s brother, hehadan # 
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unexpected run-in with Southport police. 
“On receiving the signal that the [soon to 
be] prisoners’ car was approaching,” we're told, 
“[the chief constable] had the fire engine drawn 
across the road. When the prisoners saw this 
barricade, they were in such a hurry to reverse 


that they knocked down a tree and the car was 


smashed. Without a word of explanation, the 
three men leapt out of the car and attempted 
to escape.” They failed, and Spark was 
sentenced to three years in prison. He would, 
however, serve just a few weeks, bursting out 
of Strangeways in the prison break that made 
headlines in the Manchester Evening News. 

Not all of Spark’s jail breaks would prove so 
successful. A few years later, he attempted to 
scale Wandsworth Prison’s walls with a rope. 
This time, however, a prison officer caught 
him by the foot and dragged him back. His 
companion made it over the wall, reportedly 
helped by a woman “known as the Bobbed 
Haired Bandit” who sped away ina hire car. 
That woman was, of course, Lilian Goldstein. 

By now, Spark and Goldstein’s exploits were 
proving ever more irresistible to a national 
press seduced by this tale of love, crime, 
audacious escape attempts and fast cars. The 
1920s and 30s was a golden age for the 
criminal-celebrity — fuelled by a highly 
competitive newspaper market (with the 
Mail and Express to the fore) and a growing 
fascination with American gangsters. So 
when Spark successfully broke out of 
Dartmoor Prison in 1940 (before spending 
the next five months holed-up with Goldstein 
ina flat in Wembley), their reputation as 
glamorous anti-heroes was sealed. 

Soon the tabloids were rushing to run 
stories supposedly written by the “bobbed- 
haired bandit” herself and “Ruby Spark, 
Public Enemy No.1”. “I helped Sparkes escape 
from a prison! I drove his car ina raid!” ran 
one headline. “TRIP TO DARTMOOR - To 
Say Goodbye to the Desperate Man I Loved,” 
declared another. 


Smash and grab 
The allure of Spark and Goldstein wasn’t 
solely based around audacious prison breaks. 
It also sprang from anxiety — anxiety about a 
rapidly changing world. Spark later claimed 
that he invented the smash-and-grab robbery. 
He didn’t. But, for all that, the couple 
operated at a time when there was a great deal 
of concern about the relationship between 
crime and the motor car. The increasing use 
of cars in bank raids and jail breaks suggested 
greater planning, organisation and resources 
—and presented a new and more threatening 
kind of criminal, whom police forces were 
struggling to tackle. 

As Spark’s encounter with Southport police 
proves, he and Goldstein certainly travelled a 
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ae precautions were 
4 taken by Scotland Yard's 
flying squad when Lilian Gold- 
stein, aged thirty-seven, of Wemb- 
ley Park-drive. Wembley, appeared 
at Hendon Police Court yesterday 


She was charged with harbouring | 
Ruby Sparkes, fugitive from Dart- 


; 
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moor Gaol, durng his peried of | 

freedom from January 10 to June 6. 7 

Dressed in a black hat and coat. 
trimmed with fox fur. Goldstein. who 
is fair-haired, fingered a platinum 
wedding ring during the few minutes 
she stood in the dock 

Detective-Sergeant R._ Higgins. of 
the Flying Squad. said that when he 
saw Goldstein at Rochester-row Police 
Station and told her she would be 
charged with harbouring Sparkes, sh« 
said: “I have not seen the man. anc 
don't wish to.” 

Alter the magistrate had said tha: 
there was nothing before him on 
which he could detain Goldste'n | 
another detective said that at about 
$8 am. on Thursday he was in Can- 
field-avenue. Neasden-lane when he 
saw Goldstein and another woman 
turn into Canfield-avenue 

“I had previously seen them walk 
past John Sparkes. falter in their 
footsteps and speak to him.” he 
added 

“ When 
avenue 


they arrived at Canfield 
Sparkes joined them by a tele 
kiosk. spoke to them for a 
minute and then hurried through the 
mews behind some shops and into 
Neasden-lane. There he was arrested fj 
by two detectives.” 


Before she was remanded in cue 
ody till] July 8 Goldstein. who had 
wskeal fe be ad I 

fair 1 am I 2 ww 
aa know nothing about iS. 
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great deal together. In his own account, Spark 
explains that during the 1920s he left London 
for the north of England with Lilian and 
another accomplice, as it was getting too hot 
with the police. They went “touring the 
provinces, blowing safes and screwing 
[burgling] country houses”. In the mid-1920s 
they were wanted by police in Birmingham, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 

Spark and Goldstein’s exploits seemed to 
confirm another widespread fear — the 
growing impact of American culture on the 
British way of life. The 1920s and 30s saw 
thousands of Britons cramming into cinemas 
to watch US crime movies such as The Public 
Enemy and Scarface, and newspapers 
enthusiastically documenting the exploits of 
American gangsters such as Al Capone and 
John Dillinger. Harmless fun? Not according 
to Britain’s self-appointed moral guardians, 
who were quick to draw parallels between 
Britain’s rapidly changing consumption of 
culture and the emergence of homegrown 
‘gangsters’ mimicking their contemporaries 
across the Atlantic. 


Dark alter ego 

But if there was one ingredient that, more 
than any other, turned Spark and Goldstein’s 
escapades into a cause célébre, it was 
Goldstein’s gender. Many Britons were, no 
doubt, thrilled by the spectacle of a fashion- 
able young woman sat behind the wheel of a 
fast car, before putting her foot to the floor 
and racing away from the scene of the crime. 
Others, though, found it deeply disturbing, 
for it signalled that young women in Britain 
— more specifically, a recent arrival on the 
social landscape known as the ‘New Womar’ 
—had taken a wrong turn. 

The term ‘New Womar’ first emerged in 
the late 19th century to describe a new breed 
of women determined to assert their econom- 
ic, social and cultural independence. They 
ploughed new furrows in education, employ- 
ment and physical activity, and embraced the 
latest fashions. But they also invited oppro- 
brium — chiefly because they challenged 
traditional gender roles. 

Worse still, the ‘New Womar’ had a dark 
alter ego: the Bobbed-Haired Bandit. Like the 
New Woman, the Bobbed-Haired Bandit 
dressed in the latest fashions and sported 
modish hair styles (hence the name). But she 
also drove fast cars, led a fast life and made a 
living out of breaking the law. 

The name first became associated with an 
American criminal, Celia Cooney, in the 
mid-1920s. Thanks to her appearance and her 
lifestyle, it was only a matter of time before 
Lilian Goldstein was also dubbed the 
Bobbed-Haired Bandit. The papers described 
her as “distinctly good looking”, “haughty” 


and “fashionably dressed”. In a woman like 
Goldstein, these qualities were considered 
highly dangerous. 

But the danger would soon pass. Ruby 
Spark’s escape from Dartmoor Prison in 1940 
was the high-water mark of the British Bonnie 
and Clyde’s criminal escapades. Spark was 
soon returned to prison, where he served 
another two years. By the time he was 
released, he and Goldstein had already parted. 
He was convicted multiple times during the 
1940s but got married (not to Lilian) in 1946 


=~ 


Bonnie Parker points a shotgun at 
Clyde Barrow, in 1932. Unlike their British 
equivalents, the pair would kill and be killed 


and, having been released from a final period 
of incarceration in June 1949, appears to have 
gone straight. Little is known of what 
happened to Goldstein, other than that she 
renounced her married name in 1944, 
perhaps to evade public attention. 

The relationship and criminal lives of Ruby 
Spark and Lilian Goldstein may have been less 
dramatic and intense than their American 
counterparts, but they had a more enduring 
relationship. While Bonnie and Clyde were 
together little more than four years, Ruby and 
Lilian remained a couple for around 20. And 
fortunately, unlike their American counter- 
parts, Spark and Goldstein’s story did not end 
in a volley of bullets. H 


Alyson Brown is a professor of history at Edge Hill 
University. She has published widely on prison 
history and interwar crime 


> Smash and Grab: Gangsters in the 
London Underworld by Robert Murphy 
(Faber & Faber, 1993) 
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years new history books have been both fascinating and 
diverse. Here, our experts nominate their favourite 
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BOOKS OF THE YEAR 2017 


Award 


winners 


Three books that 
scooped top liter- 
ary prizes in 2017 


@ Wolfson 
History Prize 
Meetings with 
Remarkable 
Manuscripts 

by Christopher 

de Hamel 
Christopher de 
Hamel casts an 
expert eye over 

12 medieval manu- 
scripts, which are 
usually kept under 
lock and key. He 
describes them with 
such relish that it’s 
impossible not to be 
infected with his 
enthusiasm for the 
dusty old tomes. 


® Longman- 
History Today 
Prize 

AEthelred 

the Unready 

by Levi Roach 

In his accessible and 
engaging second 
book, Levi Roach 
rehabilitates the 
reputation of one of 
the most evocatively 
named Anglo-Saxon 
leaders, arguing that 
Ethelred’s motiva- 
tions weren’t all bad. 


© Baillie Gifford 
Non-Fiction Prize 
How to Survive 

A Plague 

by David France 
Documenting 
activists’ battle to 
combat the 1980s 
Aids crisis, France 
uses personal stories 
and insider insights 
to illuminate the story 
of a crucial civil rights 
campaign with life- 
saving consequences. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Mind over matter 


BETTANY HUGHES highlights her favourite recent books that 
shine a light on life, culture and thinking in the ancient world 


The attitudes of the long dead play out in all our 
lives today and, recently, historians seem to be 
increasingly confident about communicating this 
aspect of the ancient world. This year, several 
expansive works have celebrated the power of the 
ancient mind as well as the material. 

I enjoy a book that wears its heart on its sleeve 
and Catherine Nixey’s 
empassioned account of 
Christian destruction of classical 
sanctuaries and artworks, 

The Darkening Age: The 
Christian Destruction of 
the Classical World (Pan 
Macmillan), reminds us that 
zealous prejudice has been an 
unfortunate companion to the 
story of civilisation. Once Christianity was 
institutionalised as the official religion of the late 
Roman empire, pagan works and buildings were 
: burned or vandalised, as indeed 

ed were priests and priestesses. 
Nixey acutely and thunderously 
reminds us that many used the 
Christian project as an excuse to 
destroy rather than to love. 

On the face of it, The Islamic 
Enlightenment by Christopher 
de Bellaigue (Bodley Head) is not 
an ancient history book. However, the reach of the 
geopolitics of late antiquity is 


writ loud across its pages. Early Islamic interest in 
the ideas of the Greeks ensured the preservation of 
antique texts and nuanced discourse in the Islamic 
world on the power and shape of reason. Zestily 
written, the author reminds us not to score fake 
divisions — cultural, ethnic and epochal — through 
the wonderfully mixed-up story of east and west. 

Accompanying the brilliant current British 
Museum exhibition, Scythians: Warriors of 
Ancient Siberia, edited by 
St John Simpson and Svetlana 
Pankova (Thames and Hudson), 
is both an intellectual anda 
visual treat. We can easily 
neglect huge swathes of the 
human experience. This 
nomadic culture, which thrived 
from 900-200 BC and whose territories now stretch 
across eight time zones, has been misrepresented by 
outsiders for centuries. 

Analysis of new archaeology, and of artefacts 
from Peter the Great’s Siberian collection, throws 
new and direct light on the story of women (some 
of whom wore gold earrings mounted with human 
teeth) whose fighting skills may have given rise to 
Amazon myths, and men whose elaborate belt- 
buckles and headgear rippled with the sinuous 
power of big cats, vultures and dragons. 


Bettany Hughes’s latest book, Istanbul: A Tale of Three 
Cities (Weidenfeld & Nicolson), is out now 


Some Scythian women 
wore gold earrings 


mounted with 
human teeth 


A re-examination of the 
Scythians offers a new insight 
into an often misrepresented 
ancient culture 
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Revellers in London celebra’ te 
Second World War in Eur 


D picks four books that appeal to our continued fascination 


wie the Second World War, and explore its complicated legacy 


KEITH Lowe Among the very best books : ve 
THE FEAR read this year is T a 
AND ONDE 
ee eeDON | 
2) 9 Keith Lowe (Viking), a an or uttedly 


fascinating and compelling work 

on the legacy of the Second World 

War and why the earth-shaking 

conflict still matters today. 
Frankly, everyone should read it. 

Actually, for that matter, everyone should also 
read Eas Street by Philippe Sands 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson). I must confess that this 
book was first published in 2016. 
However, since I only managed to 
catch this stunning, award- 
winning title after its release in 
paperback this year, I will argue 
the case for its inclusion here. A 
complex but beautifully woven 
story, East West Street follows the 
plight of Sands’ Jewish family in 
what was a town near Lemberg (now Lviv) in 
Ukraine. This movingly personal story is interwoven 
with the lives and work of two lawyers from that 
troubled city (one of whom coined the phrase 
‘genocide’) during the 1945-46 Nuremberg trials. 

For some light relief, I love the Bernie Gunther 
crime novels by Philip Kerr and always rush to buy 


ce al 


EAST. 


WEST 
STREET 


the latest. They’re wonderfully 
well-researched and Kerr’s cynical 
egies detective anti-hero is a brilliant 
PRUSSIAN creation, The most recent book 
Di UE “win the series, Pru: I 
VLE | (Quercus), is based largely around 

_— Hitler’s Berghof, near 

j i | Berchtesgaden in the Bavarian 
Alps, just before the outbreak of 

war. I was reading it while I was filming there 
recently, which added to my enjoyment. This latest 
book is as good as any Kerr has written. 
Finall P m goin to include Alex Langlands’ 


' 


About 

ig (Faber & Faber). 
I’m fascinated by farming and 
the history of the British 
landscape, and in this brilliantly 
written and endlessly interesting 
book, Langlands tells the story 
of many of our largely lost rural 
crafts. A number of these declined 
during and after the Second 
World War, that period of 
Britain’s second great agricultural revolution. 
I absolutely loved it. 


James Holland is a historian, author and broadcaster 
specialising in the Second World War 
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BOOKS OF THE YEAR 2017 


Coming 
up in 2018 


With the new year 
fast approaching, a 
bunch of intriguing 
books are already 
in the publishing 
pipeline. 

From Diane 
Atkinson’s Rise Up 
Women! to June 
Purvis’s biography 
of Christabel 
Pankhurst, the 
centenary of women’s 
suffrage promises a 
plethora of new titles. 
I’m looking forward to 
Patricia Fara’s A Lab 
of One’s Own, on 
female scientists in 
the First World War. 

Those interested in 
the Second World 
War should look out 
for Antony Beevor on 
Arnhem and James 
Holland’s take on how 
one Big Week in 
February 1944 
shaped the battle for 
the skies. For a more 
literal bird’s-eye view 
of the conflict, I’m 
also curious to read 
Gordon Corera’s 
fantastically titled 
Secret Pigeon 
Service. 

Come springtime, 
two new books from 
Civilisations 
presenters Mary 
Beard and David 
Olusoga promise to 
be as ambitious and 
wide-ranging as the 
BBC TV series they 
accompany, and I'll 
also be keeping an 
eye out for In Pursuit 
of Civility, the latest 
offering from 
historical game- 
changer Sir Keith 

Thomas. 


Ellie 
Cawthorne, 
staff writer 
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MEDIEVAL & TUDOR 


God’s holy warriors 


CHRIS SKIDMORE chooses four fascinating books on Tudor and medieval 
history, covering crusading, chivalry and ground-shaking ideas 


For those interested in the tumultuous worlds of 
the medieval and Tudor periods, 2017 brings yet 
another 500th anniversary celebration. We have 
reached the moment when, five centuries ago, 
Martin Luther nailed his 95 theses to a church door, 
now popularly celebrated as the ‘beginning of the 
Reformation. Unsurprisingly, a heady number of 
publications have been timed to capitalise on the 
commemoration of this event, 
notably two outstanding works by 
historian Peter Marshall. The first, 
Heretics and Believers (Yale), 
is a grand, sweeping view of the 
Reformation’s impact in England, 
perhaps the first large-scale 
revisiting of a ‘people’s history’ 
approach to the religious upheavals 
of the Tudor period since Eamon Duffy’s The 
Stripping of the Altars (1992). Marshall’s range and 
use of primary source material are equally impressive. 

For those more interested in the impact of 1517 

see Specifically, Marshall’s shorter 

Pe Lolume, 1517: Martin Luther 
and the Invention of the 
Reformation (OUP), not only 
places Luther’s actions in the 
context of his own age, but also 
examines their wider impact. 

If youre seeking to understand 
the impact and power of religion 


A gripping new book from 
Dan Jones highlights the 
“crusading zeal of the 
Templars with bloody effect” 


in the Middle Ages, Dan Jones’s latest grand 
narrative, The Templars: The 
Rise and Spectacular Fall of 
God’s Holy Warriors (Head of 
Zeus), points to the power of the 
Catholic church at its zenith, 
bringing to life the crusading zeal 
of the Templars with bloody effect. 
Meanwhile, Michael Jones’s 
The Black Prince (Head of 
Zeus) provides further insight into this chivalric 
world. His is a fascinating biography of England’s 
greatest king that never was, 
Edward of Woodstock, the eldest 
son of Edward III, whose 
remarkable achievements during 
the first phase of the Hundred 
Years’ War saw the capture of the 
French king at Poitiers in 1356. 
Edward was the first Prince of 
. Wales not to accede to the throne 
(he died a year before his father in 1376, leaving the 
10-year-old Richard II to inherit). Jones brings to 
life the achievements of a man whose contemporary 
popular appeal has been dimmed by time. One 
can only wonder how different history might have 
been if he had lived. 


THe 
TEMPLARS 


DAN JONES 


Chris Skidmore’s latest book is Richard III: Brother, 
Protector, King (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 2017) 
A heady number of 
publications have been 
timed to mark the beginning 
of the Reformation 
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A cartoon lampooning 
the 1911 National 
Insurance Act. Chris 
Renwick’s new book 
argues that ideas 
such as this laid the 
foundations of the 
welfare state 


The Russian 
Revolution 
centenary 
broughta 
torrent of 
books on 
Lenin 

and Stalin 
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| AM I SUPPOSED TO STICK THE 
STAMPS ON MYSELF ? 


20TH CENTURY 


In pursuit of progress 


DOMINICSANDBROOK nominates some of this year’s best books about 
turbulence and change in the 20th century 


Among a host of fascinating books 
published this year, I greatly 
enjoyed Chris Renwick’s colourful 
and clever Bread for All (Allen 
® ~_ Lane), which explores the origins 
of Britain’s welfare state and 
overturns many of the myths 
peddled by today’s politicians. 

As Renwick shows, it is nonsense 
to imagine that the welfare state was only created in 
1945. In fact, it was built on foundations laid by the 
Liberals in the 1900s, and the Conservatives 
between the wars, as well as on decades of ideas and 
arguments stretching back to the Victorians. 

For panoramic sweep, few books match Simon 
Heffer’s magisterial The Age of Decadence 

(Random House), a history of the 
t late Victorians and Edwardians. 
_ Heffer may be best known asa 

_ trenchant columnist, but he is on 
terrific form here: reflective, 
judicious and often very funny. 
His book covers everything from 
Ireland, suffragettes and 
parliamentary reform, to cricket, 
architecture and stamp collecting. 

The anniversary of the Russian Revolution 
naturally brought a torrent of books on Lenin, 
Stalin and their allies. Among the most illuminating 


FOR ALL 


a 


| is Serhii Plokhy’s Lost Kingdom 
(Allen Lane), which places the 
_ revolution in the wider context of 
Russian nationalism since Ivan 
the Terrible. As Plokhy sees it, 
Russia has “lost its way to modern 
nationhood”, as evidenced by its 
neo-imperialistic intervention in 
his native Ukraine. Brisk and 
thoughtful, his book could hardly be more timely. 
Perhaps the greatest historical achievement of the 
year, though, is the magnificent second volume of 
Stephen Kotkin’s massive biography of Stalin 
(Allen Lane), which covers the Soviet dictator’s life 
during the dark and bloody 1930s. Unlike previous 
biographers, Kotkin gives us Stalin 
_ not asa monster but as a Marxist, 
a fanatically hard worker, toiling 
relentlessly in the pursuit of his 
ideals, no matter what the cost. 
This is more than biography: it’s 
an old-fashioned life and times, 
taking us from skirmishes on the 
Mongolian frontier to the shadows 
of Stalin’s Kremlin office. At more than 1,000 pages, 
it’s not for the faint-hearted. But once you get stuck 
in, it is almost impossible to stop reading. 


Dominic Sandbrook is a historian and broadcaster 
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BOOKS OF THE YEAR 2017 


Bestsellers 


Waterstones’ 10 
top-selling history 
books, published 
this year 


lias 


by Bettany Hughes 


by lan Mortimer 


by James Hawes 


by Shashi Tharoor 


Koh-I-Noor 
by William Dalrym- 
ple and Anita Anand 


by Simon Schama 


G | ca 
H 


by Charles Spencer 


by Patrick Bishop 


Accurate at time 
of printing 


Death and pudding 


MATT ELTON looks back at the year’s finest global history 
books, spanning centuries, continents and cuisines 


It hasn’t escaped our notice that, despite being 
the festive season, the pages of this issue of 
BBC History Magazine are full of some particularly 
terrible episodes from human history. And Pm 
afraid that my first two global history book 
recommendations strike an equally sombre tone. 
As an appetiser, Walter 
The Scheidel’s The Great Leveler 
CR I j | (Princeton University Press) looks 
Purr at centuries of economic 
LE \ ELER inequality around the world 
o ~. before concluding that there is a 
way in which societies can escape 
it — but it unfortunately involves 
death, disease and starvation. Yes, 
your choice — assuming that youre not a hunter- 
gatherer, who has only lived in an equal society in 
the sense that everybody is equally poor — is for the 
rich to get richer, or for your world to be riven with 
conflict, political violence or plague. It’s a bold 
argument which, while sometimes slightly heavy 
going, offers the kind of sweeping, provocative ideas 
that global history lends itself to well. 

Another key benefit of global history is in offering 
insights into the events and episodes around the 
world that forged the present — and, as such, the 
inclusion of somewhat downbeat books here can be 
attributed to the lack of light relief in the headlines 
of recent years. Pankaj Mishra’s The Age of Anger 
(Allen Lane) connects the dots between some of the 


TER SCHEIDEL 


A 1927 image from Britain’s 
Empire Marketing Board 
celebrates Canada’s festive 
food and drink 


dominant trends of the 

21st century, from terrorism to 
the rise of populist politics, and 
suggests that their common root 
is an underlying sense of 
resentment about western values 
and lifestyles — both inside and 
outside of the west. The historical 
causes of this frustration, Mishra 
argues, stretch back further than we might expect, 
to the ideas of the 18th century and the creation 

of ‘modernity itself. 

All of which is, obviously, sobering stuff. If you’re 
after something a little lighter, then Lizzie 
Collingham’s The Hungry 
Empire (Bodley Head) is a 
history of British imperial 
ambition as viewed through an 

ae unusual lens: food. As you plan 
Preto = <1 your festive menu — which may 
yi = pq) include a plum pudding, one of 
_._ ._ | § the dishes featured in the book’s 
pages — it’s perhaps an ideal time 
to explore how global commerce forever changed 
not only Britain’s diet but those of its colonies 
throughout the world. 


Matt Elton is editor of BBC World Histories, a bimonthly 
magazine produced by the BBC History Magazine team. 
For more details, see page 3 
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In very 
different ways, 
these books 
have brought 
vanished eras 
back to life 


BBC History Magazine 


World building 


Slaves working on a sugar 
plantation in Antigua. Anew 
historical novel set in the 1760s 
follows two enslaved brothers 
on a dangerous mission across 
the West Indies 


NICK RENNISON singles out some of 2017’s most evocative and 


involving historical fiction 


This year has seen the publication 
of many fine historical novels, 
which makes choosing only four 
very difficult. However, the 
following books have all, in 
different ways, brought vanished 
eras back to life. 

Andrew Martin is best known 
for his novels about Jim Stringer, a 
railwayman detective in the decades before and after 
the First World War. However, his latest novel, Soot 
(Corsair), is a very different work. In this book, 
Martin uses fictional diaries, letters and newspaper 
r excerpts to tell the story of 
Fletcher Rigge, who is released 
from debtors’ prison in 18th- 
century York, to investigate the 
murder of a silhouette artist. The 
result is a gripping and original 
historical thriller. 

Set several decades earlier, Jane 
Harris’s Sugar Money (Faber) 
takes place in the West Indies in the 1760s and gives 
a voice to some of history’s voiceless. Enslaved 
brothers Emile and Lucien, living on Martinique, 
are forced to return to their former home of 
Grenada in an attempt to rescue 42 fellow slaves. 
Narrated by the teenage Lucien, this begins as 
high-spirited adventure, but soon develops into 


something both richer and sadder. 

Two novels by Australian 
authors also caught my eye this 
year. The Good People 
(Picador), by Hannah Kent, is 
set in a remote village in 19th- 
century Ireland where magic and 
superstition still hold sway. Nora, 
a recently bereaved widow, and 
Nance, the local “wise woman’, become convinced 
that Nora’s disabled grandson has been taken by the 
fairies, and only Nance’s rituals can bring him back. 
In Kent’s moving tale, their folk beliefs and the rules 
of wider society come inevitably into conflict. 

One of the best debut novels of 2017 is Lucy 
Treloar’s Salt Creek (Aardvark), 
which tells the poignant story of a 
family in 1850s Australia slowly 
disintegrating under the stresses 
of life in the outback. Driven from 
the city by the business failures of 
© the feckless paterfamilias, the 
Finches struggle to survive ina 
remote South Australian outpost. 
Like all the best historical fiction, Treloar’s story 
resurrects the past in intense and vivid detail. 


LUCY TRELOAS 


Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s Truth 
(Corvus, 2016) 
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) High-concept history 
books rarely deliver what 
Ha | promise. Pewee, in 


sh in 
corum (Fourth Estate), 
Katha Hughes gives us 
™, exactly what she says 
' m= §=she’s going to: five detailed 
histories of Victorian body 
parts. Hughes looks at a pair of lips, a 
stomach, a hand, a dismembered body and 
a beard, each belonging to a different 
Victorian, and through them produces a 
revelatory history of a century. 

An artist’s model, a lady in waiting, an 
author, a scientist and a poor murdered little 
girl are our cast of characters, and while we 
get a quirky sidelight on the careers of the 
famous, we also recover the lives of less 
known figures, such as artist’s muse Fanny 
Cornforth and murder victim Fanny Adams. 
A decade of archival sleuthing has gone into 
this book, with a remarkable, incredibly 
readable, result. 


Lucy Worsley is a historian, author, broadcaster, 
and chief curator at Historic Royal Palaces 


Artist’s model Fanny 
Cornforth was a muse for 
Pre-Raphaelite painter 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Pane Repeal SF 


Jkra e (Allen Peay is the 
mie! important, as well as 
the best-written work of 
history this year. It recounts 
the story of the 1932-33 
Ukrainian famine, which 
began with Stalin’s 
determination to force the 
peasantry into collective farms, and ended in 
a campaign to annihilate Ukrainian identity 
and culture. 

Applebaum describes with impeccable 
scholarship and objectivity the resistance 
of the peasants to the seizures of grain and 
livestock by the brigades of young commu- 
nists sent from the cities. She also covers the 
unbelievably brutal response of the Kremlin 
— ordering the seizure of all food including 
seed corn (which would of course produce 
an even greater man-made famine) — and the 
sealing of cities and the whole region so that 
the full extent of death by starvation should 
not be seen. Several million people died as a 
result, and anumber of parents, deranged by 
hunger, even ate their children. The Soviet 
regime’s denial of this massive crime remains 
shameful to this day. It is a terrible story and 
vital to our understanding of the tensions 
between Russia and Ukraine today. 


Antony Beevor’s latest book is Ardennes 
1944: Hitler’s Last Gamble (Penguin) 


Danna 1 ANY 
L\C A it — I 


Nuclear war in North 
Korea? Simmering 
tensions in the South 
China Sea? A flare-up 
between China and 
Japan? To understand this 
year’s headlines from Asia, 
you need to look back to 
one turbulent period: 
the wars fought by China 
between 1937 and 1952. 

Salon van de very s new book, 6 


nce >of th - NEW Uni IDl=- LI 
(Profile), is a compelling, deeply researched 
work that combines a narrative of China’s 
darkest days of conflict with a powerful 
argument about how today’s superpower 
emerged. He tells the story of how the eight 
years of war (1937-45) between China and 
Japan set the stage for the rise of the 
communists in the Chinese countryside. The 
fighters developed a new style of warfare 
combining conventional and guerrilla tactics, 
which helped win the Chinese civil war in 1949 
and then took on the US in Korea in 1950. The 
inclusion of voices such as that of a young 
woman, Qi Bangyuan, who fled her home in 
the face of the Japanese invasion, add a 
poignant, personal dimension to the story. 

This is a superb account of wars that 
brought the modern Chinese nation into 
being, but which even now, too few of us 
in the west understand. 


Rana Mitter is the author of Modern China: 
A Very Short Introduction (OUP) 


Volunteer soldiers during 
the Sino-Japanese war 
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The most eye-opening 
history book | read this 
year was also the most 
unsettling. Kyle Harper’s 


ne. 


the End of an Empir 
(Princeton) explores how 
all that made Rome great 
— the geographical 
immensity of her empire, the teeming 
vastness of her cities - also doomed her. Ina 
survey that is at once humane and profound- 
ly bleak, Harper traces how climate change 
and pathogens combined to scythe the 
population of antiquity’s ultimate superpow- 
er, not once, but repeatedly. 

If you want to know the role gerbils played 
in the fall of the Roman empire, why germs 
may have persuaded Attila to turn on his 
heels, or what the likeliest cause of Islam’s 
emergence was, then this is the book for 
you. “A reasonable answer to the question, 
‘What have the Romans ever done for us?’”, 
Harper suggests, “might have been ‘Got us 
sick’.” Beautifully and often wittily written, 
this is history that has some of the impact of 
a great work of dystopian science fiction. 


Tom Holland is a historian, author 
and presenter of BBC Radio 4’s 
Making History 
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Clothes, they say, maketh 
the man. As Eleri Lynn 
demonstrates in Tudor 
Fashion (Yale), never was 
this more true than during 
the Tudor era, when 
magnificence and 
showmanship were at the 
heart of a carefully constructed public image. 
Take the first of the Tudor monarchs, for 
example. Far from being the miserly king that 
he is often portrayed as, Henry VII splurged 
the equivalent of £3m on his wardrobe in the 
first two years of his reign. This was essential 
rather than extravagant: as the founder of a 
dynasty, and with a frankly dubious claim to 
the throne, it was vital that Henry projected 
an image of majesty to his new subjects. 
Similarly, when Anne Boleyn rose to 
prominence as Henry VIII’s love interest, 

his wife Catherine doubled her expenditure 
on clothes overnight. 

These, and many other fascinating details, 
are revealed in this brilliant book. Drawing 
on a plethora of painstaking research, Lynn 
ably demonstrates the central importance 
of clothes: their meaning, manufacture, 
care and legacy. Lavishly illustrated and 
engagingly written, it reveals the Tudors 
in a whole new light. 

My favourite fact of the many that 
jostle for position is this: Elizabeth 
l’s great favourite, Robert Dudley, 
paid more for one suit than William 
Shakespeare paid for a house in 
Stratford-upon-Avon. But the 

Virgin Queen still refused him. 


Tracy Borman’s latest book is The 
Private Lives of the Tudors (Hodder 
and Stoughton) 


Robert Dudley’s 
sartorial 
extravagance failed 
to win him the 
queen’s hand 


A 10 N F Michael Korda’s Alone: 
Britain, Churchill 


KORDA superb retelling of the 


extraordinary story of May 
1940, which in my view can 
never be told enough. 

Yet as well as the familiar 
tale of the great struggle 
between the Nazis and Allies, noted historian 
and publisher Korda includes his own 
remarkable story — he was a young boy at the 
time. It is always mildly irritating to authors 
when publishers turn out to be able to write 
beautifully, but Korda does. He begins with 
Munich in 1938, but quickly gets to May 1940, 
and his work addresses all the latest research 
and analysis of other historians. He has a fine 
eye for telling detail, as well as for the big 
issues and all the personalities involved. 

It leaves one reminded how close a run 
thing the Dunkirk evacuation was, and the 
way that the issue of peace negotiations with 
Hitler were intimately meshed with how much 
of the British Expeditionary Force was able to 
get off the beaches and back home. An excit- 
ing work of history; | loved it. HJ 


Andrew Roberts is visiting professor of war 
studies at King’s College, London 


Sailors are rescued at Dunkirk. The story 
of the 1940 evacuation “can never be told 
enough”, says Andrew Roberts 
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Sports days 


Home Front 


RADIO Radio 4 
Weekdays 


Running through December, daily 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 


TV. RADIO 


Confection perfection 


Dr Annie Gray tells us about the sugar rushes that 
brightened the bleak midwinters of our forebears 


drama Home Front— based in part on The Sweet Makers: the Maybot, the Boris Machine, Trump 
news stories from the era — continues to A Christmas Treat with really awful hair — they'd be 
chart life in the UK, exactly a century TV BBC Two quite biting.” 


ago. Football is a recurring theme this 
month, and in particular the fictional 
Marshalls’ Ladies football team, made 
up of ‘munitionettes’ working at the 
Marshalls factory on Tyneside. 

This was an era when women’s 
football was hugely popular, a factor in 
the FA eventually banning it! Christmas 
1917 was important in the development 
of the sport. On Boxing Day, a game 
sometimes cited as the first-ever 
women’s international football match 
was played: Ireland v England in Belfast. 


Suffragette Mrs Garrud shows how to 
resist arrest, in The Sketch, 6 July 1910 


Fighting back 
Making History 


RADIO Radio 4 
Scheduled for Boxing Day 


Why were the suffragettes so obsessed 
with jiu-jitsu? Here’s a clue: their 
campaigning for the vote exposed them 
to violence and intimidation. This is just 
one of the stories explored in a new 
series of the long-running history 
magazine show. 

Also expect reports on the street food 
on offer in medieval markets, whether 
Norwich City can lay claim to the 
world’s oldest football song and, a new 
item, Top Town History, where listeners 


Scheduled for mid-December 


Sweet treats are so integral to Christmas 
feasting traditions, that it’s tempting to 
assume people must always have eaten 
the same kinds of dishes over the festive 
period as we do today. In truth, as a 
one-off special of The Sweet Makers 
reveals, recipes and traditions evolve 
—or even get lost in the mists of time. 

Take ‘twelfth cake’, the precursor of 
Christmas cake, which, let’s face it, 
many of us aren’t sure when to serve. 

In the medieval era, there was no such 
doubt. As its name suggests, the cake 
was cut on the last night of the extended 
Christmas festivities. A bean and a pea 
were hidden in the mix and those who 
found them oversaw the night’s revelries 
as ‘bean king’ and ‘pea queen’. 

By the Georgian era, those who took a 
piece of cake would delve into a hat for a 
‘character card’ rather than look for a 
token. “A lot of [these cards] were quite 
political,” says food historian Dr Annie 
Gray, the show’s co-presenter with social 
historian Emma Dabiri. “It became a 
very elaborate ritual by the Victorian 
era. I suppose if you had a set of 12 cake 
characters today, you might imagine 


These cakes were elaborately 
decorated, which posed challenges for 
the four master confectioners who 
prepare dishes on The Sweet Makers 
using the techniques of the past. The 
idea of piping icing, for example, didn’t 
come along until the 1840s. “You are 
recreating things,” says Gray. “It is 
experimental archaeology.” 

Further illustrating Gray’s point, one 
of the challenges was to prepare a cake 
like that invented by proto-celebrity 
chef Charles Elmé Francatelli for Queen 
Victoria. This was a “tongue-in-cheek, 
rather clever riff” on another tradition 
we've forgotten: serving a preserved 
boar’s head at Christmas. 

“They made a cake that was so 
realistic it looked like an actual pig’s 
head,” says Gray. “It was quite off- 
putting in some ways. It’s absolutely 
fantastic. I knew in my mind what it 
should look like, there’s even an 
illustration in a book, and then they 
just made it a million times better.” 

But not all the recipes featured are 
quite so elaborate. The jelly pistols, for 
example, once sold as children’s treats 
—“Tt’s a pistol, in jelly” — turn out to be 
“delicious”, says Gray. 


The presenters and 


confectioners of 

The Sweet Makers, 
including Dr Annie 
Gray (left), return fora 
Christmas special 


‘Twelfth cake’, the precursor of 
Christmas cake, was cut on the 
last night of festivities 


compete to prove their town is the most 
historic place in the country. Presented 
by Helen Castor and Tom Holland. 
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Jenna Coleman and Tom Hughes 
are back on our screens as 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
this Christmas 


Domestic tensions 


Victoria 


TVITV 
Scheduled for December 


For those who can’t quite imagine 
Christmas without Downton Abbey, 

the news that Victoria creator Daisy 
Goodwin has crafted a two-hour festive 
special of the hit drama may at least 
provide some consolation. 

The special is set in 1846 and finds the 
monarch (Jenna Coleman) pregnant, in 
a melancholy mood and drawn back to 
memories of her own lonely childhood 
in Kensington. Albert (Tom Hughes), 
by contrast, is upbeat, determined to 
transform Buckingham Palace into a 
festive wonderland. Tensions between 
the two ensue, however, when Albert 


Human-sized epic 
Dunkirk 
DVD (Warner Bros, £14.99) 


In 1940, Britain stood on the brink 
of calamitous defeat. In northern 
France, the retreating British Ex- 
peditionary Force had reached the 
coast and there was nowhere else 
to go — unless men could be ferried 
across the channel. What followed 
was, to use Churchill’s description, 
a “miracle” as, improvising 
madly, the authorities 
evacuated more than 
338,000 men. 
Christopher 
Nolan’s fine feature 
looks at events 
from three main 
perspectives: 
men on the coast 
desperate to get 


invites some unwelcome houseguests 
to join the celebrations. 

Meantime, chef Francatelli 
(Ferdinand Kingsley) and dresser 
Skerrett (Nell Hudson) are finally an 
item, although the ban on below-stairs 
romances puts a strain on the couple. 
Complicating matters yet further, 
Skerrett inherits a large estate from 
an estranged uncle. 

While ITV hadn't confirmed a 
transmission date as we went to press, 
it seems likely it will be broadcast on 
Christmas Day. As might BBC One’s 
Call the Midwife. Details are sketchy, 
but executive producer Pippa Harris 
has talked about it taking place against 
a backdrop of “the big freeze”, perhaps 
the notorious winter of 1962-63. 


away; those aboard one of the ‘little 
ships’; and an RAF fighter pilot taking 
huge risks. Gradually, these three 
narratives, taking place over different 
timescales, converge. 

It’s an even-handed film, which 
shows the evacuation as neither an 
unlikely triumph nor an irredeemable 
disaster. Instead, Nolan is interested, 
to a near forensic degree, in explor- 
ing how men react under extreme 
stress, in which he’s much helped 
by having a terrific cast - including 

Tom Hardy, Kenneth Branagh, 
Cillian Murphy and Mark 
Rylance — to tell his 
Stories. 

Add in bravura 
cinematography 
and Hans Zimmer’s 
haunting score, and 
» this is a powerful, 
wholly-engrossing 
drama. 


Christopher Nolan’s Dunkirk explores how 
men react under extreme pressure 


Jodie Comer plays Elizabeth of 
York in The White Princess 


In 2001, Radio 4 launched a new 
show built around a simple idea: 
famous people discussing a 
now-dead figure they admired. 

Fast forward to 2017, and as current 
presenter Matthew Parris outlines 
in the three-hour Great Lives Four 
Hundred and Counting (Radio 
4Extra, Saturday 9 December), the 
show has become a Radio 4 staple. 
The 400 episodes Parris looks back 
on include the moment when a 
fuming Christopher Hitchens (great 
life: Leon Trotsky) walked out of the 
show because he was unhappy with 
its “bleeding Tory” presenter. 

Another Radio 4 mainstay, In Our 
Time, continues up to Christmas, 
with Melvyn Bragg and guests 
discussing Thomas Becket (Thurs- 
day 14 December) and Beethoven 
(Thursday 21 December). 

On Yesterday, Machines of War 
traces the technological leaps 
behind modern weaponry, including 
episodes on the cruise missile 
(Wednesday 13 December) and the 
tank (Wednesday 20 December). 
On sister channel Drama, look out 
for the concluding episodes of 
The White Princess (Saturday 9 
December), based on the novel by 
Philippa Gregory, which tells the 
story of the marriage between 
Elizabeth of York (Jodie Comer) and 
Henry VII (Jacob Collins-Levy). 

For Robert Powell: The Real 
Jesus of Nazareth (History, Friday 
8 December), the actor who played 
Christ in the 1977 mini-series Jesus 
of Nazareth returns to the Holy Land 
as documentary presenter. 

In Titanic: 20 Years Later With 
James Cameron (National Geo- 
graphic, Saturday 16 December), the 
director looks back at his film with 
the historical advisors who worked 
on the project, and asks: “What did 
we get right... and wrong?” 
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Glued to the past 


GREG JENNER rounds up his favourite history programmes of the year and 
salutes the dramas putting historical accuracy centre stage 


In a curious coincidence, I’m writing this having 
just witnessed a panel discussion on whether 
history television is suffering a crisis of confidence. 
Personally, as a devoted telly addict, I think 2017 
had much to celebrate. 

I’m massively biased, but Horrible Histories 
series 7 was well received on CBBC and I’m 
particularly proud of the themed episodes on the 
history of art, music, medicine and the Russian 
Revolution. If you ever wanted to see Stalin singing 
a Coldplay parody, here’s your chance. 

It’s been a fine year for drama. Poldark, 
Victoria, Ripper Street and The Last Kingdom 
all returned, and it’s heartening that many 
producers now collaborate with historians such as 
Dr Hannah Greig (Poldark) and Dr Fern Riddell 
(Ripper Street) to afford their dramas greater 
authenticity. Similarly, Professor Kate Williams 
and I were delighted to be invited back to discuss 
the historical content of season two of BBC Two’s 
Versailles after each episode. Though we only get 
a few minutes, audience feedback has been positive 
and I would love to see the idea adopted elsewhere. 

History TV needn’t be straight-laced. I was 

& hooked on Game of Thrones, Tom Hardy’s 
bonkers Taboo, and the time-travelling jeopardy 
of Timeless, where a professor must stop a 
madman from changing history. Time travel also 
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underpins ITV2’s new sitcom Timewasters 
about a four-piece jazz band who accidentally end 
up in 1926. Similarly, Quacks was a top notch 
medical sitcom steeped in historical research, 
while Ben Elton’s Upstart Crow is so laden with 
in-jokes about Shakespearean literary criticism 
that lam wondering if it’s secretly funded by the 
Open University... 

I watched hundreds of docs this year, but, with 
limited space, a few in particular come to mind. 
The Sweet Makers cleverly folded social history 
and the cruel economics of slavery into an 
experimental cookery programme. Suzy Klein’s 
Tunes for Tyrants powerfully revealed how 
politics weaponised music, while Neil Brand’s 
wonderful Sound of Musicals celebrated the 
heritage of Broadway and London’s West End. 
But my top highlight was Ken Burns’s 18-hour 
masterpiece Vietnam — though BBC viewers 
only saw a 10-hour version. PBS America (the 
UK channel showing the USA's best public service 
broadcasting) will show the full thing in 2018. 
also loved Letters from Baghdad, about 
Gertrude Bell, and Italy’s Invisible Cities, with 
Dr Michael Scott and Alexander Armstrong. 


Greg Jenner is historical consultant to BBC’s Horrible 
Histories and author of A Million Years in a Day 


Vietnamese 
infantrymen are briefed 
on boarding procedures 
for an airlift ina US 
Army helicopter during 
the Vietnam War 


If you ever 
wanted to see 
Stalin singing 

a Coldplay 

parody: here’s 
your chance 


Poldark, starring Aidan 
Turner, draws on the 
historical expertise of 
Dr Hannah Greig 
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OUT: ABOUT 


HISTORY EXPLORER 
Life in the Iron Age 


Professor Niall Sharples discusses Maiden Castle, 
site of Britain's largest hillfort, with Nige Tassell 


on’t let the name deceive 
you. While it sounds as 
though it might be of 
medieval vintage, perhaps 
the domicile of one of 
Henry VHIs divorced wives, 
Maiden Castle is far older. Dominating a hill 
a couple of miles south-west of the Dorset 
county town of Dorchester, it represents one 
of the largest Iron Age hillforts in Europe. 
More than two millennia on, it remains 
an awesome, imposing sight, a vast yet 
elaborate system of ramparts that overlap 
each other and double-back on themselves. 
These boundaries would have offered a stern 
test to anyone intent on breeching them; the 
steep ditches they form are better described 
as ravines. 
The plateau — the interior of the hill- 
fort that’s cocooned inside several rows of 
increasingly tall ramparts — offers terrific 
views of the undulating landscape of south 
Dorset. It’s a panorama that would still be 
very much recognisable to an Iron Age set- 
tler. One view that would be alien to them, 
though, a mile or so to the north, is that of 
Poundbury, the Prince of Wales-commis- 
sioned experimental new town/model vil- 
lage with its jumble of new-builds inspired 
by several different architectural periods. 
Maiden Castle, or at least 
the site of it, has lived 


This pot exhibits 
ceramic work similar 
to that produced at 
Maiden Castle 


through several different periods, from the 
early Neolithic Age when a small ceremonial 
enclosure was established, right through to 
the Roman era and beyond. Its history is, as 
Professor Niall Sharples notes, “very long 
and complicated”. 


Spanning the centuries 

Professor Sharples has studied Maiden 
Castle and other hillforts for decades, 
making him ideally placed to explain the 
site’s comparatively rapid transformation 
during the Iron Age. “The first stage was 

a small hillfort at the eastern end which, 
around 400-300 BC, became a very large 
hillfort. For another couple of hundred years 
they worked on building the ramparts and 
making those more complicated. They were 
building and rebuilding and remodelling 
the ramparts, and the hillfort got bigger and 
bigger in this period. Around 200 BC they 
stopped messing around with the ramparts 
but continued to live inside the hillfort right 
up until the Roman conquest.” 

You might expect — from the word ‘hill- 
fort’ — ‘they’ to be soldiers and for these forts 
to be purely military installations. But their 
name is something of a misnomer. “It leads 
you into thinking that they’re forts in mili- 
tary terms,” says Professor Sharples. “Per- 
haps ‘monumentally bounded 
enclosures at topographically 

defined locations’ would be a 
more accurate, but very bor- 
ing, description of them.” 
Rather than house a mili- 
tary population, these hillforts 
~ of which there are more than 
4,000 examples across Britain 
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“In around 200 BC 
when the hillfort was 
at its largest, there 
may have been 1,300 
people living here™ 


The serpentine defensive 
ramparts of Maiden Castle, 
and (inset) an aerial view 
of the site 
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At its peak, around 1,300 people were living as a self-sufficient community inside the 
enclosure, with families coming together to grow cereal crops and raise livestock 


and Ireland — were home to communities of 
civilians. Maiden Castle’s community was 
larger than most. “I’ve estimated that, in 
around 200 BC when the hillfort was at its 
largest, there were about 1,300 people living 
there. That’s based on the number of houses 
I found in one area and how many people 
lived in a house. But if anything that’s an 
underestimate.” 

That Maiden Castle could have been 
home to a population of that size (or larger) 
is perfectly credible. The site is so vast that 
it could accommodate 50 football pitches. 
Walking the undulating perimeter rampart 
takes a full 45 minutes, even striding out at a 
decent lick. These days, its chalky slopes are 
occupied only by non-human inhabitants 
— gangs of nonplussed sheep and, judging 
from the innumerable setts, a sizeable bad- 
ger population. 


Agrarian community 

Archaeology has proved that the inhabitants 
during the hillfort’s heyday, more than 2,000 
years ago, were just regular people. “Most 

of the finds have been pretty mundane,” 
explains Professor Sharples. “The communi- 
ties that lived in hillforts were not the people 
who had the Iron Age bling that we think 
of—the Snettisham gold torcs or the swords 


and spears found in the Thames. Those 
items were from societies where warfare 
became a symbolic duel between aristocrats, 
and that’s not what we have in hillforts like 
Maiden Castle. Most of the finds have been 
basic objects that tell us about the economy, 
such as pottery and tools. They might be 
mundane, but they do help to give us a pic- 
ture of everyday life. 

“They were an autonomous community. 
One of the significances of the ramparts and 
the boundaries is to emphasise this au- 
tonomy and self-sufficiency. We particularly 
see that in the amount of storage facilities in 
the hillfort. One of the main archaeologi- 
cal structures that you find in the interior 
of the hillfort was used to store grain. They 
buried grain underground in big pits and 
sealed it so that it was preserved. This ability 
to grow cereal crops and store them in very 
large quantities was a really major statement 
about the independence of the hillfort and 
the self-reliance of its community.” 

Furthermore, the actual construction of 
the ramparts offered shared identity in these 
times when the notion of community was 
in its ascendance. “In the previous period, 
people lived in small farmsteads, living 
as families — independently in the coun- 
tryside, independently in their fields. The 


“TM NOT ONE OF THOSE PEOPLE WHO THINKS 
THE IRON AGE WAS PEACEFUL AND WONDERFUL. 
IT WAS A NASTY, VIOLENT PLACE” 


appearance of hillforts marked the coming- 
together of several of these families into 
a community. With a number of families 
being involved in this construction, it bound 
them together. By building this enclosure 
and knowing they could retreat there if there 
was any kind of argy-bargy, they created a 
sense of belonging and a sense of being part 
ofa much larger community than the single 
family that they lived in before.” 

The vastness and complexity of the 
Maiden Castle defences would offer a 
show of strength, a flexing of muscle, by 
its community towards anyone wanting 
to encroach. You could certainly imagine, 
in the bleak midwinter, this to have been a 
harsh, intimidating and unforgiving place 
to any potential interloper. On a sunny after- 
noon in the 21st century, it’s somewhat less 
sinister, despite the best efforts of the cawing 
rooks riding the air currents. 
As impressive as its ramparts appear, 
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The ruins of the fourth-century temple 
built by the Roman garrison that forced 
out the hillfort’s inhabitants - their 
remains suggest they met a violent end 


A representation of the digging technique 
that were used to build Maiden Castle’s 
enormous defences 
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Maiden Castle wasn’t completely impreg- 
nable however, as Professor Sharples reveals. 
“The defences were not as good as they could 
be. The size made it very difficult to man 
that circuit. And because of its complexity 
and the way it wraps itself around the hill, 
it created blind spots, places where groups 
could hide within the defences. To put a 
series of defenders on the ramparts all the 
way around would require a massive 
community, which it probably didn’t have.” 
South-west England — along with Wales 
and the Scottish Borders — boasts many 
hundreds of hillforts. During the middle 
Iron Age (around 300-200 BC), upwards 
of 80 per cent of the population are thought 
to have lived in hillforts here in Dorset. 
In the flatter landscape of eastern England, 
this figure was dramatically lower though. 
Professor Sharples believes that less than 
1 per cent of the population of present-day 
Essex lived in such communities at this time. 
Not that the heavy concentration of hill- 
forts in the south-west proves that they were 
connected, that there was mutuality between 
communities. “Some people think of them 
as some sort of strategic arrangement, but I 
don’t think this at all. I think they’re essen- 
tially in opposition to each other. The main 
thing is competition with the neighbours. 
I’m not one of those people who thinks the 
Iron Age was peaceful and wonderful. 
I think the Iron Age was a nasty, violent 
place where people were going round killing 
each other all the time.” 


Violent eviction 

The Iron Age community at Maiden Castle 
rapidly declined following the Roman 
conquest in AD 43. Professor Sharples has 
found evidence of a Roman garrison being 
established within the hillfort’s interior, by 
which time the population would have been 
removed, most likely forcibly. 

“They were probably turfed out pretty 
quickly. There was certainly some violence. 
There were quite a large number of people 
in the cemetery in the eastern entrance who 
had been hacked to death very violently by 
Romans. Whether that occurred during the 
conquest or during rebellions later on, we’re 
not sure. But hacked to death they certainly 
were.” Many of the survivors resettled 
down the hill in the newly established 
Roman town of Durnovaria, now better 
known as Dorchester. 
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Maiden Castle 


Winterborne Monkton, Dorchester, 

Dorset DT2 9EY 

® english-heritage.org.uk/visit/places/maiden- 
castle 


The size and scale of Maiden Castle — and 


the comparatively small degree to which 
it has been excavated — means that the site 
still holds many secrets yet to be revealed to 


present-day visitors to the English Heritage- 


managed site, which today are a combina- 
tion of holidaying schoolchildren, German 
motorcyclists and local dog-walkers. 


Professor Sharples in particular would be 


excited to uncover those secrets. “My exca- 
vations were very short-lived,” he says, “so 


we still don’t understand the overall plan of 


the settlement. It’s quite possible that, in its 
heyday, there were special places — possibly 
religious temples, possibly open-air plazas 


where decision-making could take place for 


the community. But we haven't excavated 

enough to know that. We only have a very 
small-scale keyhole excavation of the inte- 
rior, so having a big-area excavation 

that gives us an understanding of how 

it developed through time would be 

very, very useful. 

“There are bound to be other things that 
surprise us, too. Archaeology is a discipline 
that’s built on surprises and there are any 
number of things that could be in that 
hillfort that we’ve never guessed about or 
understood. Anything could 
be there.” 


Niall Sharples is professor in 


Words: Nige Tassell 


LISTEN AGAIN 

> Find out about the dawn of 
the European Iron Age on 
BBC Radio 4’s In Our Time 
at bbc.co.uk/programmes/b00zm1ks 


archaeology at Cardiff University. 
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IRON AGE HILLFORTS: 


FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


1 Tre’r Ceiri 
LLYN PENINSULA, NORTH WALES 
Where 150 Iron Age houses remain 


The setting for Tre’r Ceiri (“Town of the 
Giants’) couldn’t be more dramatic: 450 
metres above sea level atop the mountain 
of Yr Eifi and overlooking the Irish Sea. 
Fantastically preserved, there are remains 
of 150 stone dwellings and some ramparts 
are still close to their original full height. 
coflein.gov.uk 


2 Yeavering Bell 
WOOLER, NORTHUMBERLAND 
Where the buildings were once pink 


On the edge of the Cheviot Hills, this is a 
twin-peaked hill around which a 12-acre 
hillfort, the largest in the North East, grew. 
When first constructed, its buildings, 
made using the local andesite stone, 
would have been pink in appearance 
before turning a weather-beaten grey. 
northumberlandnationalpark.org.uk 


3 Cissbury Ring 
WORTHING, WEST SUSSEX 
Where the sea views are stunning 


The second-largest hillfort in England after 
Maiden Castle, Cissbury Ring stands 
proud as one of the South Downs’ most 
prominent landmarks. While its ramparts 
aren’t as elaborate, it is nonetheless an 
awe-inspiring location with tremendous 
views across the English Channel. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/cissbury-ring 


4 Mither Tap of Bennachie 
BENNACHIE, ABERDEENSHIRE 
Where walking boots are required 


Over 500 metres above sea level, Mither 
Tap is believed to date from around 1000 
BC. Although in a more ruinous state than 
other hillforts, excavations have revealed 
the existence of at least 10 roundhouses 
within its interior. 

scotland. forestry.gov.uk/visit/bennachie- 
centre 


5 British Camp 
COLWALL, HEREFORDSHIRE 
Where the ramparts are striking 


Likened to the layers of a wedding cake, 
the earthworks of British Camp, on top of 
Herefordshire Beacon, are especially 
fascinating. As with Maiden Castle, several 
distinct phases of construction increased 
the scale — and thus the prestige — of this 
particularly striking hillfort. A Norman 
castle was later built on the site. 
malvernbeacon.com 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


Yaounde, Cameroon 


combination of 

colours, flavours 

and sounds defines 

Cameroons capital 

city, Yaoundé. 
Located in the south west of the 
country, the city spreads over 
seven majestic hills covered 
mostly by small dwellings and 
scattered buildings, surrounded 
both by busy roads bustling with 
street vendors and by colourful 
and luxuriant equatorial 
vegetation. The humid tropical 
climate renders physical activity 
challenging, yet walking is the 
best way to discover what the 
city has to offer. 

Leaving the main roads, it is 
not unusual to stumble upon 
makeshift shops or a football 
pitch between houses. But if you 
are keen on colourful and 
vibrant market places, Le 
Marché du Mfoundi offers a 
selection of fruits and vegetables 
from nearby villages. Other big 
markets such as Le Marché 
Central and Le Marché Mokolo 
provide an opportunity to 
choose fabrics and have 
tailor-made garments created on 
the spot. They double up as 
impromptu meeting places too, 
where artisans are happy to 
share their history. 

Cameroon’s story dates back 
to the sixth century BC when 
the Sao civilisation settled 


— by Olivette Otele 


“ For the latest in our historical holiday 
series, Olivette explores the hustle and 
bustle of the Cameroonian capital 


around Lake Chad, later 
converting to Islam alongside 
other populations. 

The distinctive cultures of 
the south, east and west of 
Cameroon are testimonies to the 
multi-layered interactions that 
precede the arrival of Europeans 
in the 15th century. Each region 
was characterised by a succes- 
sion of migration movements 
that resulted in strong trading 
ties between neighbouring 
communities. 

Cameroons diverse climate 
has also helped shape each 
region’s social practices. The far 
north is semi-desert, with vast 
planes on one side and volcanic 
summits on the other. The 
abundance of clay soil 
explains its rich history in 
pottery making. 

To the south, the landscape 
oscillates between the savannah, 
grasslands and farmlands before 
finally reaching the 
rainforest on the 
edge of the equator. 
Here, proximity to 
the sea has given 
birth to festivals that 
celebrate the forest and 
ceremonies dedicated to 
the lady of the waters, the 
mermaid known as 
Mami Wata. She 
appears in 
different 


Part of Yaoundé’s reunification monument 
-a symbol of its troubled history 


cultures across Africa and has 
taken on many forms and names 
over the centuries. 

Colonial encounters dominate 
the narratives of Cameroon’s 
history. In 1472, Portuguese 
explorers became the first 
Europeans to reach its coasts, 
naming the Wouri estuary Rio 
dos Camar@es (river of shrimps), 
from which Cameroon gets its 
name. Easy access to coastal 
areas saw the country suffer the 
horrors of the transatlantic slave 
trade of the 16th—19th centuries, 
and the country was eventually 
colonised by Germany in 1884. 
Yaoundé itself was founded in 
c1889 and became the Cameroo- 
nian capital in 1922. 

Cameroon’s history has been 
brutal, particularly the silenced 
war of decolonisation in the 
20th century and the struggle 
for independence from France, 
which ruled parts of Cameroon 
from 1916. This violent struggle 
ended in 1960 and in the decades 
after, schoolchildren in France 
and Cameroon were taught that 
the country enjoyed a 
peaceful decolonisation 
process. History 

books have 

traditionally 

suppressed what 
in fact was a 
guerrilla war of 
independence 


A view over Yaounde, 
with its hexagonal 
administrative centre 
in the foreground 


initiated by key figures such as 
Ruben Um Nyobé in the 1950s. 
This ‘silent war’ ended with the 
assassination of anti-colonial 
leaders such as Nyobé and 
Félix-Roland Moumié. The city’s 
reunification monument was 
unveiled in 1974 as a symbol of 
Cameroon’s troubled history. 

Equally interesting, and 
nowadays controversial, is the 
statue of Charles Atangana, the 
Ewondo chief who collaborated 
with the German and French 
colonial administrations of the 
early 20th century. 

The official languages of 
Cameroon are French and 
English but there are many 
indigenous languages. In 
Yaoundé, Ewondo is used as 
the lingua franca and the third 
most used foreign language is 
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German. People in Yaoundé 
mix French, English and local 
languages on a daily basis, which 
in turn has given birth to 
another language, known as 
“Camfranglais’. 

Housed in a former presiden- 
tial palace, the Musée National, 
although overpriced, presents 
part of these historic interac- 
tions, as well as artefacts from 
around the country, but there 
are plenty of other ways for 
visitors to learn about Camer- 
oon’s rich culture. 

The country’s arts are 
beautifully showcased in the 


Have you visited Yaoundé? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 


¥Y iwitter.com/historyextra 
€} facebook.com/historyextra 


@@ Colours, flavours and 


small Musée d’Art Cameroun- 
ais, displayed — unusually —ina 
Benedictine monastery that sits 
on top of Mont Fébé, one of 
Yaoundé’s seven hills. The 
museum holds a number of 
wooden and bronze sculptures, 
masks, jewellery and sculpted 
ivory —a traditional art form in 
west and central Africa. 

Mefou National Park is only 
45 minutes from Yaoundé and 
is well worth a visit. The primate 
sanctuary cares for gorillas and 
chimps, as well as working as 
an informal training centre for 
volunteers wishing to further 
their knowledge on primate 
protection. 

In terms of food, Cameroon’s 
cuisine is as diverse as its 
climate. Fish is slightly more 
prevalent than meat, while 


a wide selection of cassava 
leaf-based dishes can be found 
in the south of the country, 
including Yaoundé. Fresh palm 
wine is exceptionally good and 
so are freshly pressed mangos, 
pineapples, guavas and other 
fruits in season — the perfect 
accompaniment with which to 
savour the hustle and bustle of 
the Cameroonian capital. & 


Olivette Otele is reader in history 
at Bath Spa University. Her 
forthcoming book, Afro-Europeans: 
A Short History, will be published 
in 2018 by Hurst 


Read more of Olivette’s experiences 


at historyextra.com/ye ide 


Next month: Sarah Crook 
visits Marrakesh, Morocco 


ADVICE FOR 
TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME . 
Yaoundé’s proximity to the 
equator means heavy 
downpours during the rainy 
season of April-November. 
Visit in mid-December if you 
want to enjoy the Christmas 
fairs and the effervescence 
of Christmas parties. The 
city’s warmest period 

is January-April when 
temperatures average 
around 30°C. 


Douala have international 
airports, with Air France, 
Swiss Air and Brussels 
Airlines all offering flights. 


Fil it O PA q 
Walking and dancing shoes 
are advisable — Yaoundé’s 
vibrant nightlife will appeal to 
your sense of rhythm, with 
some bars staying open all 
night. Euros and a bilingual 
English-French pocket 
dictionary are a must. 


Le Songo, a very popular 
board game — a variation 

of Mancala games that 
involves strategy and 
calculation. You could also 
get yourself fitted out ina 
tailor-made outfit from one 
of Yaoundé’s many markets. 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Christmas 
Gift Guide 


The festive season is almost here and it's the perfect time to treat family and friends to something special. 
Here you will find a selection of options for the history lover in your life. 
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1. Personalised Christmas Sacks 


These festive sacks are available in a range of stunning designs. Made from 100% 
natural cotton with a rope drawstring top. Personalise the sack with the name of a 
loved one and give the perfect present this Christmas. 


housenameplate.co.uk // 01978 800 400 


2. Toffee Treats 

Selection Hammer Pack made by family company Walker's Nonsuch is great for 
giving and perfect for sharing. The pack includes a bar of Original Creamy, Roasted 
Hazelnut, Fruit and Nut and Liquorice Toffee with ahammer and instructions for 
breaking. Walker's have been making toffee since 1894 using just good ingredients. 


walkers-nonsuch.co.uk // 01782 321525 


3. Wise(ish) Words 


Create truly unique, personalised kids books. Filled with awesome advice and silly 
sayings. Use our selection or write your own on every single page. Choose from three 
brilliant themes and find the perfect artwork for the 8-16 year olds in your life. Use 
the code WISE for a 15% discount. From £23.95. 


thebookofeveryone.com/uk/wise-ish-words 


4. Epic Militaria 

WW2, Vintage, Army Surplus, Modern Military and Outdoor! From a full WW2 
uniform to caffeinated chocolate and beyond, there’s something for everyone. 
Checkout our website with over 4000+ products to look at, maybe you'll find the 
ideal gift for that special someone. 


epicmilitaria.com // 0800 7723448 


5. The Willoughby Book Club 


The Willoughby Book Club is an award-winning book subscription service with 
subscribers in over 30 countries across the world. Each month, subscribers receive 
a brand new book that’s been hand-picked to match their own reading tastes. Prices 
start from £29.99. 


thewilloughbybookclub.co.uk // 0116 3192330 


6. Baldwin’s Coins 


Coins are classic collectible items. Did you know you can give the gift of a genuine 
Roman coin - almost 2000 years old - for as little as £30? At Baldwin's we have a 
fantastic selection of coins and medals from all time periods. 


baldwin.co.uk/historicgifts // +44 (0)20 7930 6879 
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Christuas 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Charity Collection 


This Christmas, give a present that makes a difference and support a charity through the festive season. 


} 
The Charity run by Kidney Patients 
to support Kidney Patients ~~ 
| ‘ —s . 


» 


NATIONAL KIDNEY FEDERATION 


The NKF is run by kidney patients for kidney patients, they 
support the 2 million people in the UK with kidney disease. 
One of the ways they support kidney patients and carers is to 
offer a Helpline that is free of charge to call on 0800 169 09 
36. Please support their vital work, Text KIDNO5 £5 to 70070 
to donate to NKF. Registered charity no. 1106735. 


01909 544 999 
nkf@kidney.org.uk 


DIMBLEBY CANCER CARE 


Dimbleby Cancer Care helps make life better for people living 
with cancer through information, advice, and practical and 
psychological support. Donate £5 this Christmas and give a 
pillow to provide comfort to someone facing cancer during 
their treatment and beyond. Registered charity no. 247558. 


info@dimblebycancercare.org 
dimblebycancercare.org/donate 


CHILDREN’S HEART SURGERY FUND 


Thanks to generous donations we help patients with congenital 
heart disease and their families through the most difficult times. 
Our charity is wholly self-funded and contributions provide life- 
saving equipment, local accommodation and ward facilities. We're 
celebrating our 30th birthday in 2018 - please help us continue 
supporting hearts for life. Registered charity no. 1148359. 


0113 392 5742 
chsf.org.uk/donate 


UNIVERSITIES FEDERATION FOR 
ANIMAL WELFARE 


UFAW is an international animal welfare charity concerned 
with improving knowledge and understanding of animals’ 
needs. Our work relies on the support of our members and 
donors, please will you help us? By doing so, you can help 
make real, practical and lasting advances to animal welfare 
throughout the world. Registered charity no. 207996. 


01582 831 818 
ufaw.org.uk 


WORLD CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Your support helps us champion the latest scientific research 
on cancer prevention through diet, weight and physical 
activity, so people can make informed lifestyle choices to 
reduce their cancer risk. Registered charity no. 1000739. 


020 7343 4205 
werf@werf.org.uk 


BRITISH RED CROSS 


For nearly 150 years the volunteers of the British Red Cross 
have been providing support to people in crisis. Help us be 
there for future generations with a gift in your will. A lasting 
gift of practical support, hope and compassion. To request 
your free Gifts in Will booklet call us or visit our website. 
Registered charity no. 220949. 


0300 500 0401 
redcross.org.uk/legacy 
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TRAVELS 


for children! 


AQUILA Magazine is perfect 
for lively children; it’s 
mind-stretching articles 

can be read and 

enjoyed by the 

whole family. 


From Polar Explorers to The Story of Humankind, 
this advanced and philosophical publication introduces 
young readers to a thought-provoking mix of 

Science, Arts and General Knowledge. 


AQUILA is not like any magazine you will find on 
the newsstand; it is more like a special club for 
inquisitive kids — they will soon discover a community 
of other thoughtful youngsters just like them: kind, 
creative and curious. Throughout the whole year 
children will enjoy a great line-up of topics, with 


puzzles, fun experiments and things to make. v’ BIG IDEAS for 8-12 year-olds SERIOUS 
Sounds too good to be true? Take a look online and V Chall a ae FUN 
subscribe safe in the knowledge that there is a refund ey ny ae + ene EVERY MONTH! 


policy if AQUILA proves unsuitable. ~ Teachers & Parents love AQUILA See sample 
nis lé 


3-2-1-blast-off into 2018 with AQUILA! 
AQUILA topics from January 2018: 
Rocket Science, Money Maths, Grow Your Own & Pop Art. 


UK Subscriptions start from £30 and include a FREE welcome pack with your gift message. 
Overseas available. Subscribe at www. AQUILA.co.uk. or call 01323 431313, weekdays 9 - 4 pm. 


See AQUILA’s Gift options at 


www.AQUILA.co.uk 
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MISCELLANY 


DID YOU KNOW...? 


‘Jingle Bells’ was originally written 
as a song for Thanksgiving, not 
Christmas. Under the title ‘One Horse 
Open Sleigh’, it was an immediate 
success for its American composer, 
James Lord Pierpoint, in 1857. However, 
it was some decades before the tune 
became associated with the Christmas 
season. Jingle Bells’ went on to become 
one of the most popular and familiar of 
all festive songs. In December 1965, it 
was the first tune broadcast from outer 
space when astronauts Tom Stafford 
and Wally Schirra, on board the Gemini 6 
spaceship, played a surprise rendition on 
a harmonica and set of bells. 


An unlikely 
chef: author 
George 
Orwell also 
penned 
festive 
recipes 


In 1946, George Orwell sent the 
British Council his recipe for 
Christmas pudding. Rather improb- 
ably, the author of Animal Farm was 
commissioned by the council to write 

a pamphlet on British food. In addi- 

tion to an essay on the subject, he also 
provided a selection of his own recipes, 
including the one for Christmas pudding. 
Sadly, the recipes weren’t published 

at the time. In a period of rationing and 
austerity it was thought tactless for the 
British Council to celebrate rich food 
which was unavailable to large numbers 
of the population. 

Nick Rennison 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 


BBC History Magazine 
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@ Did people really earna 
living diving through the 
sewers in Victorian Britain? 


Dave Aked, Canberra, Australia 


Yes, and some of them made a good 

living too —at least according to 
Victorian journalist Henry Mayhew in 
his magisterial London Labour and the 
London Poor (1851). 

From research carried out in the 
1840s, Mayhew reckoned that there 
were around 200 professional sewer- 
hunters in London. They called 
themselves ‘shore men’, ‘shore workers’ 
or more colloquially, ‘toshers’, tosh 
being slang for copper. 

Toshers’ rewards could be consider- 
able. Usually operating in groups of 
three or four, they wore coats with 
several deep pockets and carried long 
hoes, as well as sacks to put scrap metal 
in. If they were lucky, they could find 
coins of all denominations and 
occasionally even silver plate, cutlery or 
jewellery. A talented tosher 
could reportedly make up to 
£2 a week — more than twice 
the wage ofa skilled worker. 
They apparently regarded 
themselves as an aristocracy 
among the underclass, and 
were certainly a cut above 
mere Thames mud-larks. 

However, entering sewers 
was dangerous, and required 
specialised local knowledge 
of tides and mudflats. You 
could get lost in the under- 
ground labyrinth, and old 
brickwork might cave in and 
trap or crush you. What’s 
more, legends told ofa 
terrifying army of sewer- 
dwelling hogs, or sewer- 
hunters being killed by 
armies of rats who left 
nothing behind but bones. 

Combing the sewers was 
also illegal, but as one of 
Mayhew’s interviewees put it: 
“They won't let us in to work 
the shores cause there’s a little 


danger. They fears as how we'll get 
suffocated, at least they tells us so; but 
they don’t care if we get starved!” 
Whether or not the same profession 
existed in other cities is a moot point; 
a scan of old newspapers offers little 
evidence. In Greenock, Scotland there 
was a public frenzy in 1880 after 
workers found coins in muck being 
thrown out of the sewers. Meanwhile in 
Victorian Bristol, boys would dive into 
an area of the docks near the harbour 
drainage system, scouring the silt in the 
hope of finding valuables carried there. 
If any local history enthusiasts know of 
professional toshers in their own town, 
our letters page awaits. 


Eugene Byrne is an author and journalist 
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Miscellany 


SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's soft spiced gingerbread first 
baked by German monks 


Nuremberg Lebkuchen 


Coming from a Bavarian 
family, I’ve always enjoyed 
Lebkuchen as a festive 
treat on Christmas eve. 
This German gingerbread 
can be traced back to 
14th-century Franconian 
monks, who placed the 
dough on communion 
wafers to keep their cakes 
moist and stop them 
sticking to the tray. The 
treats later received a royal 
seal of approval. In 1487 
Holy Roman Emperor 
Friedrich Ill presented 
almost 4,000 children with 
Lebkuchen — decorated 
with his own portrait. 
Many different recipes 
exist, but crucial to them 
all is the special spice 
blend (see ingredients). 
This particular method is 
for Elisenlebkuchen. 
Named, it is said, after the 
daughter of a Nuremberg 
gingerbread baker, it’s a 
wonderfully rich, nut-laden 
recipe that contains little or 
no flour. Ideally you should 
leave your Lebkuchen in 
a tin for a week or so 
before eating. 


INGREDIENTS 
400g sugar 

6 eggs 

1/2 tsp each of the 
following: cinnamon, 
cloves, coriander, 


allspice, nutmeg, 
cardamon, ground star 
anise 

1/2 tsp vanilla extract 
240g chopped hazelnuts 
50g chopped walnuts 
200g mixed peel 

peel of 1 lemon 

peel of 1 orange 
oblaten wafers/rice 
paper, cut to size 

For the glaze: 

100g dark chocolate 
200g icing sugar mixed 
with water 


METHOD 
Preheat the oven to 180C/ 
Gas Mark 4. 

Mix all the ingredients 
together in a bowl. Cover 
the bowl and leave the 
mixture to thicken in the 
fridge for 24 hours. 

Lay the rice paper/ 
oblaten wafers on a baking 
tray lined with greaseproof 
paper and scoop the 
mixture onto each wafer. 

Smooth the mixture with 
a warm knife or spoon. 
Bake for 12-15 minutes, 
then allow to cool fully. 

Brush the tops with a thin 
layer of chocolate or icing 
sugar and decorate with a 
few sliced almonds. 


VERDICT 

“The smell of baking 
Lebkuchen is as delicious 
as the taste. Plus they 
keep for months — well 
worth the trouble” 


Difficulty: 3/10 
Time: 25hrs total 


Recipe sourced from 
birgitkerr.blogspot.co.uk 


Lebkuchen: 
festive Bavarian 
gingerbread 


An impregnable fortress? Anyone attempting to sneak in or out 
of the Tower of London faced a formidable security system 


Q Is it true that the Tower of London 
has ashort bottom step to trip up 
thieves attempting a quick getaway 
with the crown jewels? 


Emma Lashwood, Bristol 


There are many myths 

and legends about the 
Tower, and I’m afraid that’s 
one of them! Beguiling though 
it is, the idea that a trip hazard 
would be enough to foil an 
attempt to rob the crown 
jewels is rather far-fetched. 

In fact, the jewels are 
protected by one of the most 
impregnable security systems 
in the world. Moreover, the 
Tower itself is notoriously 
hard to escape from, either 
with or without jewels. Only a 
handful of prisoners have 
succeeded in its 1,000-year 
history. Any would-be thief 
would have been trapped by 
the portcullises before they 
had a chance to trip on one of 
the many staircases. 

The most notorious — and 
audacious — attempt to steal 
the crown jewels was staged by 


Colonel Blood in 1671. Posing 
as a clergyman, he befriended 
Talbot Edwards, the elderly 
Keeper of the Jewel House, 
during several visits that he 
made to the Tower that spring. 
Then, on the morning of 

9 May, Blood arrived with two 
accomplices and bludgeoned 
Edwards almost to death. 

The gang proceeded to stuff 
some of the jewels down their 
breeches before taking flight. 
They were apprehended by the 
Tower guards while still 
within the walls of the 
fortress. Charles II ordered 
security around the jewels to 
be tightened, but bizarrely 
Blood got off scot-free. 


Tracy Borman is joint chief 
curator of Historic Royal Palaces 
and author of The Story of the 
Tower of London 
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& TECHNOLOGY 


The Story of Science 
& Technology 


Explore the history of science and 
technology, from the earliest Greek 
gadgets to the modern exploration 
of space. Plus, meet the trail-biazing 
thinkers who shaped our world. 


The Story of the 
Normans 


This special issue traces the 
Normans’ journey from Viking 
raiders to rulers of England 
following victory at the battle 
of Hastings in 1066. 


= HISTOR 


The Story of the 
Holy Land 


From the ancient world of the 
Bible to the 21st century, we 
dissect the fascinating history of 
a small land that has become 
central to three global faiths. 


The Story of 
Roman Britain 


From invasion to eventual! 
abandonment of Britain by 
Rome, explore battles, tribes, 
everyday life under imperial! rule 
and the occupation’s long legacy. 


Georgians 


™- 
Le 


The World of the 
Georgians 

Explore the lives, politics and 
dramas of the Georgian period 
(1714-1837), ranging from the 
ballrooms of elite society to the 
sailors in Nelson's navy. 


=~ 1uSTORY 


Medieval 
Kings & 
Queens 


Medieval Kings 
& Queens 


Meet the colourful monarchs who 
reigned though some of Britain's 
most tumultuous and dramatic 
centuries, from Queen Matilda to 
Richard Ill. 


Victorians 


The Story of the 
Victorians 


Explore the Victorian period, from 
1837 to 1901. This special edition 
features a timeline of milestones, 
explorations into the lives of 
ordinary people, and a look at key 
characters from the time. 


Classic Stories 


TI THETODOR 


ee HISTORY cove 


The Story of the Tudors 


Explore the reigns of each Tudor 
monarch, from Henry VII's victory 
at the battle of Bosworth in 1485 
right through to Elizabeth |’s death 
in 1603, upon which the House of 
Stuart took the throne. 


buysubscriptions.com/history spe 


03330 162 138" ana quoteHIsTPORT 


+ Calls from landlines will cost up to 9p per minute. Cal! charges from mobile phones will cost between 3p and 55p per minute but are included 


in free 


* Subscribers to BBC History 


receive FREE UK postage on these 


call packages. Lines are open 8. 00am - 6.00pm weekdays and 9 00am — 1.00pm Saturday for orders only. 
special editions. Prices including postage are: £11 49 each for all 


other UK residents, £12.99 each for Europe and £13.49 each for Rest of World. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery 


Miscellany / Christmas quiz 


CHRISTMAS QUIZ COMPILED BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


~ Lookout ~ 
for another 
© festive quiz 
ON THE 
» PODCAST 


10 


IT HAPPENED 
IN 2017 


11. Which British national museum 
reopened in March after a three- 
year refurbishment? 


12. Over 4,000 are now 
documented on an online 
database. What are they? 


13. Following a successful 
crowdfunding campaign, a bronze 
cast of a famous equestrian statue 
is due to be erected on a hill near 
Guildford. Who was the statue’s 
original sculptor? 

14. What is the subject of a new 
museum which opened in August 
at St Austell in Cornwall? 


15. What fell silent on 21 August? 


SEASONAL MIX 


21. Which Cambridge college was 
founded in the reign of Elizabeth | by 

Sir Walter Mildmay? 

22. In August 1578 King Sebastian of 
Portugal was defeated and killed at the 
battle of Ksar El Kebir. By what other 
name is the battle popularly known? 
23. In January 1644 a parliamentarian 
army defeated the royalists at Nantwich. 
What did townspeople wear to 
commemorate the battle? 

24. Who is Norroy and Ulster? 

25. How is the 13th-century choir of 
Lincoln Cathedral more widely known? 
26. Which 16th-century carol recounts 
King Herod’s massacre of the innocents? 
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2018 ANNIVERSARIES 


1. 1,000th Which battle, probably fought 


in September 1018, helped fix the border 
between Scotland and Northumbria? 

2. 700th Which brother of a famous 
Scottish king was defeated and killed at 
the battle of Faughart in Ireland on 

14 October 1318? 

3. 500th What cid hundreds of the 
inhabitants of Strasbourg inexplicably 
start doing in July 1518? 

4. 450th Which royal fugitive arrived in 
England on 16 May 1568? 

5. 400th Who or what was thrown out of 
a Prague window on 23 May 1618? 


27. What was the popular nickname of 
19th-century Scottish poet and novelist 
James Hogg? 


28. What links Achilles, Ajax 
and Exeter? 


29. Which British journalist and TV 
personality famously interviewed 
former US president Richard Nixon 
in 19772 

30. When they first arrived in 

our homes for Christmas in q 
the 1840s they were 

known as cosaques, after © ; 
the crack of Cossack r 
whips. What do we call 

them today? 


\ 


6. 300th Which British administrator 
and fast food pioneer was born on 
13 November 1718? 


7. 200th Which monstrous novel was 
published anonymously on 1 January 1818? 


8. 150th Which African capital was 
stormed by an Anglo-indian task force on 
13 April 1868? 


9. 100th What rose from 7.7 million to 21.4 
million in February 1918? 


10. 50th Who was shot on 4 April 1968 
outside Room 306 of the Lorraine Motel in 
Memphis, Tennessee? 


WHICH NOEL? 


16. Began the Second World War in the 
British propaganda office in Paris? 

17. Was the only person to win both an 
Olympic medal and a Nobel prize? 


18. Was a soap opera star and the first 
woman to interview a British prime 
minister on TV? 


19. Was awarded the Victoria Cross 
medal twice? 


20. Served as an intelligence officer 

in the Second World War, was provost 
of King’s College Cambridge, 
vice-chancellor of the University of 
London and a witness for the defence in 
the Lady Chatterley’s Lover trial? 


THREE WISE MEN 
(OR WOMEN) 


What links... 


31. John Dryden, Thomas Shadwell 
and Nahum Tate? 


32. Margaret Beaufort, Marie de 
St Pol and Elizabeth de Clare? 


33. Alan Turing, George Scovell 
and John Smith? 


34. John Walter, 
William Rees-Mogg 
and Simon Jenkins? 
35. Doris Lessing 
(left), Pearl Buck 
and Gabriela 
Mistral? 
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SOLUTION TO OUR NOVEMBER 
CROSSWORD 

ACROSS: 1 Pounds 5 Borghese 9 Doppler 
10 Tasman 11 Marshalsea 12/15D Otto Dix 
13 Putsch 15 Dudley 17 Wessex 19 Sangay 
21 Ebro 22 Mitterrand 25 Napier 

26 Stannary 27 Tsushima 28 Danton. 
DOWN: 2 Old Sarum 3 Nepos 4 Saltash 

5 Boris 6 Rutland 7 Hasmonean 8 Sparta 
14 Suetonius 16 Barnardo 18 Samurai 

19 Steward 20 Qhboats 23 Tesla 24 Ronin. 


FIVE WINNERS OF WAR STORIES BY 
PETER SNOW AND ANN MACMILLAN 
J Owen, Lincolnshire; D Good,Derbyshire; N 
Jones, Bath; B Wyman, Surrey; A Anderson, 
County Down 
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AL WOULD YOU FIND 


QUIZ ANSWERS 


2018 ANNIVERSARIES 

1. Carham 2. Edward Bruce, the brother 

of Robert | of Scotland 3. Dancing for days 
on end (see our feature on page 46) 4. Mary, 
Queen of Scots 5. Two Catholic imperial 
officials and their secretary, by Bohemian 
Protestants 6. John Montagu, 4th Earl of 
Sandwich 7. Frankenstein; or, The Modem 
Prometheus by Mary Shelley 8. Magdala, 
Abyssinia 9. The UK electorate including, for 
the first time, 8.5 million women over 30 
10. Martin Luther King Jr 


IT HAPPENED IN 2017 

11. The National Army Museum 

12. Hillforts in Britain and Ireland 

13. George Frederic Watts (the statue 
is Physical Energy) 14. Pasties 

15. Big Ben 


WHICH NOEL? 

16. Noel Coward 17. Philip Noel-Baker, who 
won the silver medal for the men’s 1,500 
metres at the 1920 Antwerp Olympics and 
was awarded the Nobel peace prize in 1959 
18. Noele Gordon, of Crossroads fame. In 
1958 she interviewed Harold Macmillan 

for ATV 19. Noel Chavasse 20. Noel Annan 


SEASONAL MIX 
21. Emmanuel 22. The battle of the three 
kings 23. Holly 24. A senior British herald 
25. The Angel Choir 26. The Coventry Carol 
27. The Ettrick Shepherd 28. Three (British) 
ships involved in the 1939 battle of the River 
Plate 29. David Frost 30. Crackers 


THREE WISE MEN (OR WOMEN) 
31. They were England's first three 
poets laureate 


32. They all founded Cambridge colleges: 
Christ’s and St John’s; Pembroke; Clare 

33. They were all code breakers: Turing, 

the German enigma code in the Second 

World War; Scovell, the French code in the 
Napoleonic Wars; Smith, the shorthand used 
in Samuel Pepys’s diary 34. They were all 
editors of The Times newspaper 35. They were 
all awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 


WHICH CATHEDRAL? 

36. Leicester Cathedral: the tomb of Richard III 
37. Winchester Cathedral: the statue of 
William Walker, the diver who spent five years 
shoring up the cathedral 

38. Lincoln Cathedral: it’s the famous imp 

39. Durham Cathedral: the sanctuary knocker 
40. Hereford Cathedral: the Mappa Mundi 
(map of the world) made in c1300 
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Miscellany / Crossword 


Which religious 
sect was founded 
by George Fox in 
the 17th century? 
(See 13 across) 


BUMPER 
CROSSWORD 
PRIZE 


Pm PRIZE CROSSWORD 


WIN 


You may photocopy this crossword 
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Across 

7 World heritage site in north-central 
India, a Mughal military base and 
royal residence (4,4) 

9 US city, scene of riots in 1992 
after four police officers charged 
with using excessive force in 

the arrest of Rodney King were 
acquitted (3,7) 

12 English town and location of the 
establishment which, under 
headteacher Thomas Arnold, 
became a model for the British 
public school (5) 

13 The Christian sect founded by 
George Fox in the 17th century (7) 
15 Small town just south of 
Leicester, thought to be the location 
of one of Alfred the Great’s battles to 
drive out the Danes (5) 

16 See 36 down 

18 Native American chief who led 
Lakota people in resisting US 
domination in the 1860s and 70s (7,4) 
20 The National Memorial 
was Officially opened in 2001 to 
honour military personnel and 

others who have served or died for 
their country (9) 
23 Battle of___ de la Reina, July 
1809, in which a combined 
Anglo-Spanish army fought the 
French in the Peninsular War (8) 

25 Name often applied to the 1960s 
Kennedy administration, derived from 
the court of a legendary king (7) 

26 One of a sequence of historical 
periods based on the materials from 
which humans made tools and 
weapons at the time (4,3) 

30 John ___, 14th-century English 
theologian and influential church 
reformer, who promoted the first 
complete English translation of 

the Bible (8) 

32 George Macaulay__, 
20th-century English historian (9) 

34 British Whig prime minister who 
was succeeded in office by his 

older brother (5,6) 

35 US city named after a 19th-century 
Native American leader who converted 
to Catholicism (7) 

37 Crime organisation that Mussolini’s 
Fascist regime almost dismantled (5) 
39___House, a Georgian mansion in 
Devon noted for its Robert Adam 
interiors (7) 

40 Council of__, held 1545-63 to 
counter the Protestant Reformation (5) 
41 Last name of the British model and 
showgirl who featured in the Profumo 
affair of the early 1960s (4,6) 

42 Spanish city, capital of the 
medieval kingdom of the same name, 
held by El Cid between 1094 and his 
death there in 1099 (8) 


Down 

1 Organised British protest in October 
1936 against unemployment and 
poverty, lasting 25 days and covering 
almost 300 miles (6,5) 


2 His ultimatum demanding British 
troops withdraw from Transvaal 
frontiers precipitated the Boer War (6) 
3 Major French painter who, with 
Picasso, developed Cubism (6) 

4 Term often used for a powerful ruler, 
business leader, etc. who is 
unconstrained by law (9) 

5 Anational anthem, whose original 
(1792) title is translated as ‘War Song of 
the Army of the Rhine’ (12) 

6 Fifteenth-century ruler of Walachia, 
who is possibly the model for Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula (4) 

8 Name of the Bristol Quaker family 
credited with producing the first 
chocolate bar in 1847 (3) 

10 The last king of Hanover (6,1) 

11 Cheshire village which housed the 
workers of nearby Quarry Bank cotton 
mill (built 1784) (5) 

14 Kingdom that flourished in the first to 
seventh centuries in what is now 
northern Ethiopia/Eritrea (5) 

17 Month in which Martin Luther King 
was shot and killed (5) 

19 See 28 down 

21 Location, in Afghanistan, of the 
monumental Buddha figures destroyed 
by the Taliban in 2001 (7) 

22 Unsuccessful Vietnam War 
communist campaign, which 
nevertheless persuaded Americans at 
home of the war’s high cost (3,9) 

24 A heavy brow ridge was a notable 
feature of this sub-species (or separate 
related species) of homo sapiens (11) 
27 The first western one is considered 
to be a dramatisation of the myth of 
Daphne and Apollo, put on in Florence 
around 1598 (5) 


28/40/19 down Ineffectual English 


king whose reign was briefly interrupted 


by Danish rule when he fled to 
Normandy (9,3,7) 

29 Kitagawa ____, 18th-century 
Japanese master of the ‘pictures of the 
floating world’ art movement (7) 

31 Lancashire town (name from the 
Anglo-Saxon for ‘untilled ground’), 
mainly associated with bus and 

truck production (7) 

33 He was twice Israeli PM before 
election defeat in 1992 (6) 

35 Polynesian country which, until its 
independence in 1962, was under the 


control of New Zealand (who had seized 


it from Germany in 1914) (5) 

36/16 acr System of field fortification 
used most notably on the western front 
during the First World War (6,7) 


38 Marshal of France who commanded 


the Allied forces on the western front in 
1918 (4) 
40 See 28 down 
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ruler launched his two 
failed invasions 
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“Like Shakespeare, Charles 
Dickens wrote for all time 
and his characters are as 
vivid now as when he first 
put pen to paper more than 
150 years ago” 


Actor Miriam Margolyes chooses 


Charles 
Dickens 


1812-70 


harles Dickens is widely regarded as the greatest novelist 

of the Victorian era. He wrote a string of bestselling 

novels and short stories including The Pickwick Papers, 

Nicholas Nickleby, A Christmas Carol and Great Expecta- 
tions and invented some of literature’s best-known characters. His 
books are still in print and have been adapted for stage and screen. 
He was buried at London’s Westminster Abbey. 


When did you first hear about Charles Dickens? 

When I read Oliver Twist at school aged 11. As soon as I entered 
Dickens’s world I was hooked. I went on to read all his books and 
I think they stand the test of time. They’re certainly the best 
depiction of life in Victorian England that I know. 


What kind of person was he? 
He was self-made, starting off in poverty and ending up with great 
wealth, which he earned himself. He was a charming companion 
and a cruel and adulterous husband. First and foremost a reporter 
— how he originally earned his living — he was the greatest prose 
writer England ever produced, holding up a mirror to his times. I 
think our visual, emotional and philosophical picture of Dickens’s 
England comes to a considerable extent from reading his work. 


What made Dickens a hero? 

He’s my passion for several reasons. First, because his personality 
was so complex, layered and interesting. Second, because of the 
excellence of his prose and the vividness of his imagination, which 
allowed him to invent more than 2,000 characters. Like Shake- 
speare, he wrote for all time and his characters are as vivid now as 
when he first put pen to paper more than 150 years ago. He wrote 


with real fervour and burned to be able to write; he was unstoppable. 


What was his finest hour? 

His great books are his finest hour. I particularly love Little Dorrit, 
my favourite novel. It’s a very accomplished work and I admire the 
way he was able to use the extraordinary events of his life, 
incorporating them into a critique of English society from top to 
the bottom — from high society to a lowly prison — at the time that 


“His personality was so 
complex, layered and 
interesting,” says Miriam 
Margolyes of Charles Dickens 


he lived. ’'m always reading bits of Little Dorrit. Some people say 
his books are now hard to read, but they’re just a bit lazy! 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about him? 
I don’t like the way he treated his wife, Catherine. He was 
unfaithful, and cruel to her because he couldn’t bear her after his 
love for her had died. He blamed her for the breakdown of the 
marriage, which was completely unfair. 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
Not really, although we’re both performers and he wanted to be an 
actor before becoming a writer — I suppose I share the instinct of 
the performer with him. I think we also share a love of words, and 
like him I believe in fairness. 


What do you think he would have gone on to do had he 
lived longer? 

Charles Dickens died aged just 58 and would have gone on to 
write many more novels — he had a lot more books in him. I also 
wonder if he would have gone on to have more children with his 
mistress, Ellen. He was an engine of a man, and sadly the engine 
was turned off far too early. 


If you could meet Dickens, what would you ask him? 

Oh goodness, I'd just listen to anything he said. Pd be the 
archetypal gobsmacked fan with my eyes on stalks! 

Miriam Margolyes was talking to York Membery 

Miriam Margolyes’ acting credits include starring in the original West 
End production of Wicked and playing Professor Sprout in two Harry 
Potter films. She will be appearing at the Malton Dickensian Festival, 
Yorkshire, on 16 and 17 December. dickensgifttoyorkshire.com 
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nus 4) 


> Satirist Armando lannucci selected Charles Dickens 
in an episode of BBC Radio 4’s Great Lives: 
bbc.co.uk/programmes/b0076hxj 
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